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Fellows 


The constitution of the Association provides that “members who show, 
by published work, special aptitude for historical investigation may become 
Fellows. . . . The number of Fellows shall never exceed sixty.” The present 
list of Fellows is as follows: 
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Wrather, Mr. W. E. 


Honorary Life Members 


The constitution provides that “persons who rendered eminent service 


to Texas previous to annexation may become Honorary Life Members 
upon being recommended by the Executive Council and elected by the 
Association.” In 1897 all surviving members of the Battle of San Jacinto 
were elected Honorary Life Members. Honorary Life Membership is the 
highest honor which can be conferred by the Association; it is given only 
for eminent and distingushed service to Texas. 

The present Honorary Life Members are: 


Beazley, Miss Julia 
McCaleb, Mr. Walter F. 


Perry, Mrs. Hally Bryan 
Waggener, Mr. Leslie 
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The constitution provides also that “such benefactors of the Association 
as shall pay into its treasury at any one time the sum of one hundred dollars, 
or shall present to the Association an equivalent in books, MSS., or other 
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Sustaining Members 


Sustaining Members contribute to the work of the Association $250, 


payable, if desired, over a period of five years. 


Blaffer, Mr. R. L. 

Cate, Mr. Henry H. 
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Che Eugene C. Barker Cevas 
History Center’ 


HERBERT GAMBRELL 


OpAY a precedent is being set. A functional part of the 

campus is being given the name of a living member of 

The University of Texas. Never in the sixty-seven years 
of its history has such a thing been done, or even seriously 
proposed. The action itself is unique, and the reasons behind 
it without parallel. 

In the 1880's, when this institution started out to comply with 
the constitutional mandate to be a “university of the first class,” 
the chairman of its regents was Ashbel Smith, a New Englander, 
a Yale man, but a cosmopolite and a naturalized Texian since 
1837. Dr. Smith was determined that the new university should 
not—to use a phrase Stark Young later applied to cultural striv- 
ings in the late Republic of Texas—‘‘reek of the soil.” To that 
end, Jefferson’s University of Virginia was to be its model and 
care was taken to select an academic faculty composed exclusively 
of men previously unidentified with Texas. That first faculty 
was a company of savants who would have been as much if not 
more at home in Edinburgh, Harvard, or Gottingen as on the 
banks of the Colorado. And the university they put into oper- 
ation in upstairs rooms of the temporary capitol was ‘Texan— 
in its mailing address. To them ‘‘a university of the first class” 
meant one that made no concession to such incidentals as locale 
or constituency. 


*The following was the principal address presented at the ceremonies in con- 
nection with the opening of the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center on April 


27, 1950. 
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But as time passed, even “foreigners” who immigrated here 
to join the faculty came to realize that fields of scholarly research 
are not necessarily more important because they are remote in 
time or place. Consider, for example, young George Pierce 
Garrison who came from Georgia by way of the University of 
Edinburgh to teach rhetoric and history. Before the turn of the 
century he began to see that although the finest models of rhet- 
oric might still be found in Old England and New England, 
the untouched materials of history lay all about him in Texas. 
He gradually convinced himself that it was as legitimate for 
him to collect and digest the materials that reflect the human 
story of this region as it had been for Macaulay to look into the 
record of his native England or for Boston-bred Prescott to 
search the archives of Spain for the beginning of Mexico and 
Peru. ‘Io my way of thinking that marks a significant beginning 
in the transformation of the university in Texas into The Uni- 
versity of Texas. Garrison’s adjustment of his perspective is quite 
as important as anything he ever wrote; and those who followed 
here along the path he blazed have demonstrated his wisdom. 
During the forty years since Garrison’s death, his students 
have illuminated the story of this region and have done some- 
thing toward re-interpreting American history; and their stu- 
dents continue the work in ever broadening fields. If 1 under- 
stand the animus of this Texas School of Historians, it is that 
local, regional, history is important, not simply because it holds 
sentimental interest for people of the region, but because it 
is history. It is history that can be got at, and it is history that, 
unless those within reach of its sources work in it, might not be 
recorded. They are neither antiquarians nor boosters. They are 
aware of the infinite variety of fragments that make up the 
fabric of history. They have assigned themselves the task of 
fitting their region’s story into the broad mosaic. They do not 
believe that the Texas facet is the only, or even the principal, 
part; but they know that the broad picture would be incomplete 
without it. They know, too, that their work must be judged by 
universal canons of historical evidence, perhaps the more closely 
judged because it is of and by a region. 
As the university grew in wisdom and stature and in favor 
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Eugene C. Barker, Dean of Texas Historians 
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with God and man, crowded old Main Building could no longer 
house or even store the growing library. In 1910 was erected the 
“new” library, designed by a great American (but non-Texan) 
architect, Cass Gilbert. Like the original faculty of the univer- 
sity, it would have fitted as well into any other campus as into 
the Forty Acres of Texas. It is one of the gems of American 
architecture, but there is nothing about it that “reeks of the 
soil.” Signs of the zodiac adorn friezes and nowhere in it is the 
Six Flags motif utilized. Those who planned it thought they 
had provided for a century of expansion in all fields of human 
knowledge; but, Texas being Texas, within two decades it was 
outgrown. The books and manuscripts, now designated as the 
Mirabeau B. Lamar Library, had to be moved to the monu- 
mental tower of the new Main Building. The “new” library 
overnight became the “old” library and was put to non-library 
uses. 

By happy inspiration, the regents of the University subse- 
quently determined to devote the “old” library to Texas history. 
There today are gathered from all the university’s holdings the 
printed and manuscript materials of value to students of ‘Texas 
history. There too are the headquarters of this Association which, 
since 1897, has done much toward making this a University of 
Texas as well as in Texas. First it was under Garrison’s leader- 
ship, then for nearly a third of a century directed by his most 
distinguished student, then by that student’s student, and now 
by the student’s student’s student, all in impeccable apostolic 
succession. 

There may be those who regret that this new Center of Texas 
History is not housed in a shining new indigenous structure 
with portals surmounted by longhorns, its friezes concocted of 
cactus and bluebonnet and its interior embellished with raw- 
hide and buffalo skins. I am not one of them. The building 
itself is architecturally beautiful and significant. It has integrity 
and it represents certain ‘“‘universals.” In a way its exterior 
symbolizes the universality that is History. Within its non-pro- 
vincial walls have been placed the stuff of which Texas history 
has been and is to be made—even as those who have so long and 
so ably worked here have been fitting Texas history into the 
universal pattern. 
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There is appropriateness in the very site the building occupies. 
At the center of the campus stands the great library with its 
hundreds of thousands of volumes. Before it on the east with 
its frieze of Texas brands, stands Garrison Hall, perpetuating 
the memory of a man who blazed a path. To the west now 
stands a perpetual reminder of the man who has travelled 
farthest on that path: a purposeful Center of Texas History that 
from this day forward bears the name of Barker. Garrison and 
Barker henceforth stand guard over the approaches to the heart 
and center of this University of ‘Texas. 

Until this moment I have not mentioned the name of the man 
whom this occasion honors. I am under instructions to refrain 
from eulogy and I know better than to disobey orders—with the 
Chief listening in. I make only a bare statement of fact. He 
became a member of the University when it was scarcely a dozen 
years old. Members of the original faculty were his teachers. As 
an undergraduate he witnessed and participated in the discovery 
of Texas as a field of scholarly research, and earned fifteen cents 
an hour doing some of the spade work. Formal academic training 
completed at Pennsylvania, he returned here to employ the tools 
whose use he had mastered, to become the authority on the 
founding of Anglo-American Texas, to carry forward the work 
of this Association which he helped to found, to publish (when 
he felt they were ripe and not before) studies that have earned 
for him a place among American historians. Like the Artificer 
in Ecclesiasticus, ‘He setteth his heart to preserve likeness in his 
portraiture” and is “wakeful to finish his work.” It was here, 
too, that he became a citizen of both an academic and a lay 
world, able and willing to perform the duties and enjoy the 
privileges both imply. 

Through more than half a century, without striving for it, 
he has been achieving immortality. Both because of what he has 
written and because of the disciples who have been attracted to 
him and who have caught his spirit of integrity and patient and 
honest work, Eugene C. Barker probably will live longer than 
any contemporary historian of this region. That is not what he 
set out to do; not even what he thought he was doing. It has 
come about because he is a symbol of something that transcends 
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himself. And it is ‘that something” that he symbolizes that will 
be perpetuated in this Eugene C. Barker ‘Texas History Center, 
a living monument whose usefulness will increase with the years 
and become literally the lengthening shadow not merely of a 
man but of a man’s integrity and character and work. 

Of the man himself I make no estimate. That was perfectly 
done by J. Evetts Haley seven years ago and no one ought ever 
to try to do it over again. But I do remind you of the folk belief 
that a man comes to resemble what he knows and loves best. 
Of Stephen F. Austin he wrote a decade and a half ago: “I know 
him better than I know my friends and companions in daily 
association.” I wonder if you can see shining through his evalu- 
ation of the Father of Texas a glimpse of the man who wrote it? 


I know him as a quiet kindly gentleman, loyal to those who were 
loyal to him and generous toward those who obstructed and opposed 
him. ... His natural disposition was frank and impulsive, but his 
position ... made it necessary for him to guard his tongue and curb 
his feelings, so that to some of the men of his own time he seemed 

. cold. He could not afford the luxury of warm friendships because 
such indulgence would expose him to the suspicion of partiality. 
He must treat all alike. 

Inevitably he was lonely, and, as a lonely man must, he thought 
much about himself and his work; and he knew the value of his 
work. ... In his heart he knew ... [quoting Austin] ‘In the end, 
they [Texans] will be just and if I merit a reward from them they 
will give it.’ 


Today, Sir, a reward is given, not to you but to something 
which transcends you. But it is something you have created. 
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Co Whom Credit Js Due’ 


EUGENE C. BARKER 


AM gratified by these ceremonies, and grateful beyond 

expression to the many friends who have wished to honor 

me. In a sense, you have invested my name with immortal- 
ity. You have linked it with an institution and a subject which we 
still expect to be perpetual. Short of unimaginable vagaries of 
national centralization and control in pursuit of democracy, both 
the University and the Library that houses priceless materials 
for study of the history of Texas, must survive and continue to 
grow in importance. 

My conscience compels me to protest, however, that my grati- 
fication is tempered by embarrassment. I know that you are sin- 
cere but any honest man would be conscious that such apprecia- 
tion greatly exceeds his deserts and feel that he is somehow 
receiving credit under false pretenses, and yet one cannot pro- 
test too much without seeming to impugn the judgment of many 
affectionate friends. Let me at least pay tribute to a number of 
unselfish men and women who ought to share in this honor. 
Contrary to what you have heard or may infer, I can claim no 
unique agency in building the Texas history collections; I can 
hardly claim any distinction but that of having seen them grow 
from almost nothing to their present importance and value. But, 
regardless of the appropriateness of the name, we can all heartily 
agree that the significant accomplishment was to give the Texas 
Collections a permanent and dignified habitation. 

It would not be easy to mention all of the individuals and 
organizations represented in the growth of our collections. First 
in time and importance are the two men who composed the 
faculty of the history department when I was a student—Profes- 
sor George P. Garrison and Lester G. Bugbee. Both had a hand 
in bringing to the University the invaluable Bexar Archives 
and the Austin Papers, and they were chiefly responsible for 
organizing the Texas State Historical Association. 


*The following response was made by Dr. Barker to Dr. Gambrell’s dinner 
address on April 27, 1950. 
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The Bexar Archives alone form an indispensable foundation 
for the history of Texas for a hundred years prior to the Texas 
Revolution. In the course of time they came into the custody of 
the commissioners of Bexar County; and in 1898 Bugbee, with 
the assistance of friends and officials in San Antonio, induced 
the commissioners to transfer them to the University. 

Without the Austin Papers no satisfactory history of the Anglo- 
American colonization of Texas would be possible. 

The warm friendship of Colonel Guy M. Bryan, owner of the 
Papers, for Garrison and Bugbee lay at the bottom of the unre- 
stricted donation of this precious collection to the University. 
About 1896 and i897 Bugbee worked in the Papers at Quintana, 
where Colonel Bryan had them stored in his bedroom. Bugbee 
so completely won the confidence of Colonel Bryan that he was 
allowed to use the Papers the following summer without super- 
vision while Colonel Bryan was traveling. In 1898, at the con- 
tinuous insistence of his daughter Hally, Colonel Bryan moved 
the Papers to Austin to escape the danger of storm damage and 
stored them in the west basement of the capitol. T' re he saw 
the Papers used by a graduate class that Professor Garrison was 
teaching in Texas history. I think he became convinced then 
after jealously guarding the Papers for nearly fifty years, that 
he had at last found the place for the temporary safety and 
maximum usefulness of the Papers. Of the final disposal of the 
Papers, Mrs. Hally Bryan Perry writes: ‘““Though they could have 
been used by a chosen biographer of Stephen F. Austin on pro- 
tracted loan, Colonel Bryan always intended the papers to go 
eventually to Texas. 

“In the early summer of 1898, when he made his will, leaving 
them to the State, he was undecided to which department they 
should go. His literary executors Hally Bryan, his daughter, and 
Beauregard Bryan, his nephew, were thus faced with the decision. 
Another daughter, Mrs. Laura Bryan Parker in Washington, D. 
C., served, by Beauregard Bryan’s request, in his stead. The 
daughters went through the collection and the four children of 
Guy M. Bryan chose the University of Texas as the proper state 
repository. Early in 1902 they were presented through Dr. Gar- 
rison, Bugbee having died.” 
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The Historical Association was organized for the purpose of 
collecting, preserving, and promoting the study of Texas histor- 
ical material. Its ultimate aim has been to publish books, arti- 
cles, and original documents, but its limited resources have re- 
stricted publication to the printing of the Quarterly until very 
recently. In future, however, we hope to do better. A patriotic 
friend has collected from himself and some eighty other con- 
tributors a substantial donation for publication. His self-effacing 
disposition prevents me from naming him. The Association will 
always supplement and further the work of the History Center, 
and the Regents have appropriately housed it in the building 
and recognized it as a part of the History Center. 

With no lack of appreciation of many others, a second genera- 
tion of builders must be acknowledged. Subordinate to Garrison 
and Bugbee in point of time, but to none in constancy of service 
or wisdom and volume of acquisition, I am sure that a referen- 
dum to qualified voters would put my friend and classmate, 
E. W. Winkler, at the head of this list. Oliver Goldsmith might 
have been describing him two hundred years ago when he wrote 
of the village school master, “... and still the wonder grew that 
one small head could carry all he knew.” We think of him as 
a veritable encyclopedia of Texas history and bibliography. His 
knowledge is phenomenal. Whether he carries it all in his head 
or has mastered a perfect filing system of facts to which he always 
has the key, I do not know. He is our first resort, and usually 
our last, when we want information without working for it. We 
impose on him without conscience. His position, his marvelous 
knowledge, and his eager interest have made him the purchaser 
of more books and manuscripts about ‘Texas than any other 
member of the University staff. No great collection of material 
on ‘Texas, on the South, or on Spanish America has been bought 
by or for the University in the past thirty years without his 
previous inspection and evaluation. 

It is our good fortune also, by circumstance rather than plan- 
ning, that the manuscripts and books on Texas history have 
been administered by three women who became enthusiastic 
scouts, human ferrets, seeking ever more and more material. 
Mrs. Mattie Austin Hatcher, a true scholar and industrious 
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writer, managed the manuscripts for many years and tirelessly 
increased their volume and accessibility. She was efficiently fol- 
lowed by Miss Winnie Allen, genial and always helpful, who is 
still in charge. Like Mr. Winkler, she carries an amazing knowl- 
edge of materials in her head. They ought to be catalogued 
more completely than she has ever had the time or assistance 
to do. The books and printed materials were segregated from 
the main library a good many years ago, and for the past fifteen 
years have been managed by Mrs. Marcelle Hamer. Mrs. Hatcher, 
Miss Allen, and Mrs. Hamer have been not simply custodians, 
but personalities, constantly on the watch for new material and 
endowed with the zeal of a private collector to enlarge their 
respective departments. 

In these days of careless billions we are numbed by statistics, 
but some figures about the Texas Collections thrill those of us 
who use them. There are now in the library roughly 45,000 
books and pamphlets, 2,500 separate collections of family and 
miscellaneous papers, and several hundred thousand pages of 
transcripts from Mexican, Spanish, American, and German ar- 
chives on phases of Texas history. It is in the acquisition of 
family collections that we are greatly indebted to Miss Allen and 
Mrs. Hamer. They exert all the social and patriotic influence 
that they can command and when that fails they shift pressure 
to those who, they think, may control or be able to obtain money 
to buy through official channels. 

Money, of course, is the last resource in building such a 
working library. It seems no less than a grateful obligation, 
therefore, to enumerate some benefactors who have provided 
money in small or large amounts to build the Texas collections. 
Probably the first money donation came from Colonel George 
W. Brackenridge in 1896—$500 “‘to buy Texas books.”” What the 
books were or from whom bought, I do not know, but the 
minutes of the Regents may disclose. In 1914 and in 1920 the 
University began to profit from a fund established by Major 
George W. Littlefield. From that time, the Texas collections be- 
gan to grow rapidly. Though the Littlefield Fund is devoted to 
the acquirement of material for the history of the South, Texas, 
as a part of the South, has shared liberally in the income from 
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the fund. But it is the Presidents and the Regents who have 
supplied the bulk of the money for library purchases. This state- 
ment could be documented by the citation of costly collections 
for which they provided all or part of the money, such as the 
Garcia Library and kindred collections of Spanish Americana, 
the Dienst, Philpott, and Vandale collections. A large proportion 
of Mexican material applies also to Texas. Considering the mul- 
titude of demands that press upon their attention, Presidents 
and Regents have been generous. This public acknowledgment 
need not deprive a historian of the private suspicion, however, 
that they may have used poor judgment in creating some of the 
voracious obligations that absorb appropriations. 

Since much of the regential expenditures, aside from. staff 
salaries and maintenance, goes for purchase of private collections, 
a word in praise of collectors is appropriate. They are a peculiar 
breed, learned and avaricious in acquisition, reckless in spending 
their own money, perhaps not quite sane in pursuit of a rare 
item. They easily price an institutional buyer out of the market. 
But sooner or later success sates their appetite and traps them. 
If they wish to sell, institutions become their sole market. In 
the end, therefore, by gift, sale, or bequest a public repository 
reaps the reward of their expert knowledge and unsalaried labor. 
Our relations with collectors have been pleasant, and I think 
profitable. 

The idea of a special building for a Texas History Center is 
of long standing. From time to time self-constituted committees 
have importuned Presidents and Regents. In 1938 Frank Dobie 
published his eloquent plea for “A Corner Forever Texas.” The 
present realization is somewhat short of his poetic ideal, but I 
don’t think he will quarrel about the absence of some of his 
artistic details. A group of Daughters of the Republic of Texas 
exerted their influence. It was not indifference of Presidents and 
Regents that delayed the assignment of appropriate space to the 
Texas materials, but the ever-pressing demand for classrooms and 
offices. Space once allotted to an activity is held with the tenacity 
of the dead hand, even if current need vanishes. Commitments 
may be made long in advance of actual need, so that our lovely 
building, after removal of the main library from it, was long 
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held by mortgage or tentative occupancy. Finally, in 1945, Evetts 
Haley, dynamic citizen and forthright Texan, found a sympa- 
thetic and tough-minded Board of Regents ready to create a 
Texas History Center, and I suspect that he found the name. 

Members of the Board when the original vote was taken were 
Messrs. Orville Bullington, D. F. Strickland, W. Scott Schreiner, 
David Warren, E. E. Kirkpatrick, D. K. Woodward, Jr., W. H. 
Scherer, C. O. Terrell, and Edward B. Tucker. Past members 
who had great interest in the movement were Mr. Leslie Wag- 
gener, Mr. Dan J. Harrison, and Judge John H. Bickett. To 
some of the original sponsors and to subsequent appointees the 
duty fell to make financial provision for carrying the resolution 
into effect. This effectuating group consisted of Messrs. Wood- 
ward, Warren, Kirkpatrick, Tucker, Terrell, W. E. Darden, James 
W. Rockwell, A. M. G. Swenson, and Mrs. Edgar Tobin—Mar- 
garet Batts Tobin. If the process of renovation and adaptation 
has seemed slow at times, understanding of circumstances would 
furnish sufficient explanation. Our heartfelt thanks are due to 
all these truly overburdened officials who have manifested such 
lively interest in the Texas History Center. 

The Regents requested the appointment of a faculty commit- 
tee to plan and supervise the preparation of the building and 
to arrange suitable exercises for its dedication. The committee 
served continuously for five and a half years, and is still serving. 
The only change was made necessary by the regrettable death 
of Professor Calhoun. The committee has consisted of Messrs. 
H. Bailey Carroll, W. J. Battle, J. W. Calhoun, Alexander Mof- 
fit, R. L. White, and A. E. Cooper. They were assisted by the 
welcome advice and attendance of Mr. C. D. Simmons, vice- 
president and comptroller of the University. How much we are 
indebted to these busy and patient gentlemen can only be ade- 
quately appreciated by one who has had experience with the 
tedious and manifold, but fascinating, details of restoring and 
furnishing a beautiful old building. 

And now, like an orthodox Democrat, fertile in schemes for 
spending more money, I venture to suggest some other needs: 

(1) We need more assistants, particularly to catalogue books 
and manuscripts, which have increased more rapidly than they 
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could be catalogued. Accessions will come more rapidly because 
of the establishment of the History Center. Since the renovation 
of our building began, we have received by gift Mr. Frank Kell’s 
valuable library, with a gift of money to maintain it; and Mr. 
Vandale’s famous collection has been purchased. 

(2) The building still needs restoration of the service eleva- 
tor, not a luxury but a necessity to increase the efficiency and 
preserve the health of the attendants. 

(3) We need a fund for Texas history like the Littlefield Fund 
for the South. 

(4) Perhaps we might look forward to research professorships 
to increase the output of Texas studies. 

We do not want anybody to think that we think this job is 
finished. 
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Frank Keaugh- Painter of Longhorn 
Cattle” 


ROY C. LEDBETTER 


N the occasion of the dedication of The Eugene C. Barker 
Texas History Center, I am glad to be present to present 
the Frank Reaugh collection of paintings of longhorn 
cattle to be housed in the wing of the Center. 

What manner of man was this who gave so freely to genera- 
tions yet unborn? 

Charles Franklin Reaught was born in Morgan County in 
southern Illinois twelve miles from Jacksonville on December 
29, 1860. He came to be called Frank. Frank Reaugh’s life span 
reached from the breaking out of the Civil War through the 
climax of victory in Europe of World War II. He died in Dallas, 
Texas, on May 6, 1945. He was the son of George Washington 
Reaugh and Clarinda Morton (Spillman) Reaugh. Originally 
in Celtic Irish the name was Castlereaugh. Through several gen- 
erations, from the New England states into Illinois, the name 
was shortened to Reaugh. 

His father was a “forty-niner’’ who went to California in the 
Gold Rus. He rode alone on his horse with only his gun for 
protection, On meeting a traveler each drew his gun and eyed 
the other until beyond shooting distance. He was a farmer, 
mechanic, carpenter, and cabinetmaker. He taught the son a 
mechanical skill which later served him well in making his own 
easels and picture frames. 

Frank Reaugh’s mother, the daughter of a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was a woman of culture and was the source of practically 
all of the formal education that Frank received. She also taught 
him botany and zoology, with an emphasis on animal anatomy. 
She encouraged her son in his love of painting. When a child, 


*An address delivered on the presentation of the Frank Reaugh collection of 
paintings to the University of Texas on April 27, 1950. 
1Pronounced “Ray.” 
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the son was given pencils and encouraged in sketching. At Sun- 
day School he heard the story of David and Goliath. The next 
Sunday he remained at home and drew a picture of the struggle. 
This was his first known painting. 

At four years of age he saw and cried for a toy stuffed elephant, 
which the owner refused to sell. His mother promised to make 
him one, and she did. Soon around the elephant there was a 
menagerie, consisting of a fierce lion, a bear, and a striped zebra. 

When Frank was nine years old, the family moved to Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, where his father followed the carpenter's trade. 
Frank remained the only child, but in this period the parents 
took a foster daughter, now Mrs. Frank E. Hopkins of ‘Terrell, 
Texas. 

In 1876, before the son was sixteen, the family of four moved 
in a covered wagon drawn by oxen to Terrell, Kaufman County, 
Texas. The lad looked forward to seeing interesting landscapes 
from the covered wagon. The Ozark and Boston Mountains dis- 
appointed him. The first natural scenery which impressed him 
was the Arkansas River at Van Buren. 

The family settled on a farm four miles northwest of Terrell. 
Cotton farming was followed there until 1890. City dwellers 
later referred to the place as a ranch. In no sense could it be 
called by that term. The farm was about one mile east of Brushy 
Creek on the highest elevation between Big High Point and 
Little High Point creeks. The soil was of the rich hog-wallow, 
black waxy type which produced native grass principally of the 
bluestem varieties. It produced what is commonly known as 
prairie hay, for which the region later became famous. Because 
of the breaking of the land, principally during World War I, 
little native prairie remains in any part of the area. 

No other fences or houses were in sight of the farmhouse. The 
statement in some sources that it was the only house between 
Terrell and Dallas could not have been true at this late period. 

This prairie on High Point and Brushy creeks became the 
source of many of Frank Reaugh’s earlier paintings, such as 
“Summer Forenoon” and “Brushy Bottom.” 

Steers were brought up from South Texas to fatten on the 
lush prairie grass. These became a source of study to young 
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Judge Dudley Woodward, chairman of the Board of Regents of the University of Texas; Roy C. 
Ledbetter, trustee of the Frank Reaugh Collection and speaker a+ the presentation ceremonies on 
April 27, 1950; and C. Read Granberry, Assistant to the President of the University of Texas and 
custodian of the Reaugh Collection. 
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Frank Reaugh. His plow oxen, Tom and Jerry, were his principal 
source of detail study and measurement. They would remain 
still for him. Not so with the wild steer. Reaugh placed himself 
on the prairie and the curiosity of a near-by wild steer brought 
the animal, with his head erect, forward to investigate. It was 
from this period that Reaugh took his subject for the later 
paintings ‘Cattle Chewing Bones” and “The Approaching 
Herd.” In this period and later he often placed an umbrella 
over him as he sat sketching on the hot prairie. On one such 
occasion on the High Point prairie, the wind blew away the 
umbrella. One particularly courageous longhorn decided to stand 
his ground and charged into the umbrella. As it neared him 
a puff of wind carried it into the air and the steer about-faced. 
The remaining herd followed suit, creating a stampede. That 
ended the painting for the day, for no cattle remained in sight. 

To the wild steer Reaugh attributed intelligence, alertness, 
and courage. In him he saw a majestic animal with varied colors 
for his brush. Herds were also driven up the trail in the vicinity 
of his home. Some of the last of the herds, moving about 1904 
through the Indian Territory, did not seem such a beautiful sight 
to me. I merely observed a slow-moving stream of shaggy, dull- 
colored beasts, stirring up the dust as they were pushed along 
by the “whoopee” of a drab cowboy on a mustang pony. 

The boy Frank continued to do common labor by following 
the plow drawn down the cotton rows by the oxen at least until 
about the year 1884. About this time he taught a public school 
for two months for the total remuneration of $26. All of this 
he used to purchase art materials. He attended the School of 
Fine Arts in St. Louis in 1884-1885. Just what he did from 1885 
to 1888 is not very clear. Perhaps he was working diligently in 
a formative period as a painter. It is known that he began to 
instruct a few students in painting. From this source of income, 
together with all other money that could be scraped together, 
he went to Europe. In the winter of 1888-1889 he attended the 
Julien Academie in Paris, where he studied under Lucien Doucet 
and Benjamin Constant. In the spring of 1889 he traveled in 
northern Europe, where he worked occasionally in the art gal- 
leries. In Holland he studied under Anton Mauve, whom he 
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admired greatly. It was during this stay in Holland, where he 
boarded in a home, that he made paintings in exchange for the 
playing of the piano by a beautiful young Dutch girl. 

He returned to America before the summer of 1889 was over. 
About this time he made his first trip into West Texas in an 
ox-drawn wagon. Apparently he had definitely chosen the long- 
horn and the western landscape as his subjects for painting. On 
this and succeeding trips he made sketches of longhorns, the 
western prairie, and the mesas, which formed the basis of his 
paintings. 

About this time he began annual exhibits at the Texas State 
Fair at Dallas. In 1889 the Art Department of the fair gave him 
a ribbon for Honorable Mention. These exhibits continued 
down to recent times. In ten or twelve of the years he won the 
first award for art at the fair. Through his membership in the 
Western Art Association he began soliciting other artists to make 
exhibits at the fair, and by 1903 he was able to get exhibits 
from the Eastern artists. 

In 1890 the Reaugh family moved from the Terrell farm to 
Dallas. The family located at 108-110 East Eighth Street, just 
south of Lake Cliff. At that time there was no construction 
between the residence and the city of Dallas proper on the 
opposite bank of the Trinity River. The only building which 
could be seen from the home was the courthouse. 

The father engaged in carpenter work in the house building 
which was beginning in Oak Cliff. He died several years after the 
Reaughs moved to Dallas, and the mother died still later. Reaugh 
lived the rest of his life in substantially the same area. 

On the back of the lot on Eighth Street he soon erected a 
shed-like building from sheet iron. On it was bestowed the 
poetic name of “Ironsides.” To a casual observer it appeared 
to be a rusty building thrown up much in the fashion of the 
huts built during the depression by squatters just outside the 
present levee along the Trinity. Inside there was a section which 
constituted his bachelor quarters with a connecting studio hous- 
ing his exquisite paintings, and to one side was the mechanical 
shop in which he carried on his experiments and inventions, 
including a pump. 
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About 1929 Reaugh completed a new structure on a high 
tract of land at Fifth and Crawford Streets just southwest of 
the Cliff Park. The building was named “El Sibil’—the vault— 
because of the vault in the basement for housing the paintings. 
The structure from the outside along the eastern and northern 
portion looks more like a fortress. In this eastern portion is a 
basement and above is a studio with lighting. In the western 
portion are several rooms for studio and living quarters. The 
studio, the large lighted room on the east, and the vault re- 
mained the location of his principal paintings until about the 
year 1944, when the greater portion of the larger paintings were 
moved to the Hall of State on the fair grounds for safe storage. 
A group of paintings remained on display in the Student Union 
Building on the University of Texas campus from about the 
time of signing the gift contract with the University in 1937 
until a few days ago, in April, 1950, when they were moved to 
the newly-provided wing in the Old Library Building. 

From the time Frank Reaugh returned from the St. Louis 
School of Fine Arts in 1885 practically to the date of his death 
he maintained instruction for a group of students. Most of his 
students were little girls. Reaugh said they were more alert than 
boys and were more interested in nature study. He has said that 
he liked girls best when they were about eleven years old. There 
is no doubt that young girls remained his favorite creatures. He 
said when they got older and began to use paint on their faces 
they became spoiled. In turn, the little girls admired him. In 
later years when his eyes were not good enough to read well, 
young girls would read to him hour by hour. 

Reaugh was proud of two of his boys who with Julian Onder- 
donk and Reaugh became the first four Texas artists whose work 
was accepted by the National Academy of New York. These stu- 
dents are Edward G. Eisenlohr and Reveau Bassett, who are 
famous artists in their own right. 

At Terrell, Texas, about 1884, was organized a Reaugh Art 
Club, consisting of students and patrons. In Dallas in June, 1922, 
was organized another Reaugh Art Club, existing to this day. 
About half of the members have been Reaugh’s students. 
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TO FRANK REAUGH—MASTER PAINTER 


You taught me how to sense aright 
The symphony of shade and light: 
To read the score, with practiced eye, 
Of branches traced against the sky. 


To find the sweep of cadenced line 
In wind blown clouds, a rhythm fine; 
To catch the beat and accent true, 
Of warmest tone and subtle hue. 


And, lest I miss the grace notes rare, 
You bade me seek them everywhere; 

In beetle’s wing, in milkweed bloom, 
In graceful flame of Texas Plume. 


With patient calm and art sublime 
You struck each chord, until in time 
I grasped the whole, with heart that sings— 
The miracle of simple things. 
From a grateful pupil 
Tom FREEMAN 


Reaugh, accompanied by artist friends and students, made 
annual sketching trips into the western area of Texas and as far 
up as Wyoming and out to the Grand Canyon of Arizona. The 
means of transportation used is an interesting commentary on 
the change of the times and the character of the artist. Oxen 
pulled a wagon for the first trip. Mules pulled wagons later. 
A buggy and a Studebaker hack were used for several trips. 
These were drawn by horses bought at Monday stray sales just 
before the trip and sold after the return. He was unwilling to 
have the care of animals at home. From 1916 to 1941, inclusive, 
a Ford or Fords of some character were used to make the trips. 
These were always old models, on which appropriate poetic 
names were bestowed. In the order of their appearance, they 
consisted of “The Jumping Spider,” which had a quick pickup; 
“The Red Bug”; “Tarantula,” which was the name assigned to 
an old Model T made up of parts of several Fords. Behind the 
“Tarantula” was pulled a buggy called “The Ant” which was 
used for carrying the luggage. ‘““The Cricket” was a Ford touring 
car of short duration. Beginning in 1920 the Model T was called 
“Cicada” from the locust, which makes a piercing, rattling noise 
with its wings. This name was given to the Ford used up to the 
time of Reaugh’s death. It might be concluded that “Cicada” 
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was almost everlasting. The facts are that the first one was a 
Model T. An intermediate one was a Model A touring car. The 
final one was an old Ford truck chassis which had the body of 
the Model T “Cicada” placed upon it. The body had been 
equipped inside for trips. Its fenders rubbed against the tires 
on the truck chassis. 

Tire and mechanical trouble might reasonably have been 
anticipated from these vehicles. The maiden trip of the ancient 
“Cicada” in 1920 appears to have been one of the worst. The 
route led through El Paso, Tucson, and Phoenix to the Grand 
Canyon, returning through Socorro, Albuquerque, and Amarillo. 
A chauffeur was engaged for part of the return trip. At Flagstaff 
all four tires were vulcanized. Nevertheless, at Holbrook new 
tires had to be bought at the cost of $70. The chauffeur was 
returned to Phoenix by railroad, as the group appeared no 
longer able to pay him. At Socorro the engine was worked on. 
At Los Lunas on the way to Taos the transmission drum burst. 
From then on the sketchers subsisted on beans. 

One of the requirements imposed by Reaugh was that a trav- 
eler should not have baggage exceeding thirty pounds. This 
left no place for cots or mattresses. Within this weight must 
come all of the cooking utensils and food. At night each sketcher 
rolled into his blanket and slept on the ground. Even when 
Frank Reaugh was past eighty, he followed this method. He pre- 
ferred to be out in the open. He would not camp near a plowed 
field. Mrs. Dwight Horton of Blanco, Texas, on a trip was called 
“The Hostess” by Reaugh. Her chief duties were as assistant 
cook. She later became one of the two joint executors of his 
estate. 

Harriet Grandstaff, one of his pupils, who is now secretary 
to the Reaugh Board of Trustees, was afraid to sleep on the 
ground. She was city-bred. The artist reassured her, stating that 
even rattlesnakes “won’t bother you if you don’t bother them.” 
He related that one night after he had camped out on the 
western range he heard a woman scream not far away. On going 
to the aid of the woman he found that she and her husband 
were camping. The man said he had been bitten by a rattlesnake 
and he had heard it rattle. He was in a horrible condition. 
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Investigation showed that a dry milkweed pod had blown against 
him. He recovered. 

This power to look beyond immediate discomforts was one 
of the principal traits of Frank Reaugh. The sheet-iron resi- 
dence, studio, and mechanical shop was “Ironsides.” The long 
studio and residence was “‘E] Sibil.’”” The automobile trouble on 
the sketching trips would be irritating and nerve-racking to the 
average person. Frank Reaugh bestowed imaginative names up- 
on the vehicles that gave so much trouble. 

At his “Ironsides” or “El Sibil’” the paintings and papers and 
other objects were scattered in profusion. He stated that the 
place to leave a hammer was where you last used it; then you 
could remember where it was. Dust had no horror for him except 
when it was stirred up from plowed-up prairies and dimmed the 
lights of the sky. Forbading any feminine creature to brush 
away the dust, he remarked, “Dust is pretty and gray and 
softens everything.” On one occasion “El Sibil” studios had 
been dusted before a scheduled meeting. He said it looked too 
bare and sprinkled dead leaves on the floor. 

He liked plain food such as corn meal mush for breakfast 
and baked sweet potatoes for other meals. He was fond of sponge 
cake and other sweets. Ice cream remained a favorite with him. 

Reaugh was six feet, lithe, erect. He admired the Van Dyke 
beard of a Frenchman. He never cut his beard after returning 
to America. His hair was trimmed rarely and then slightly. He 
had no need for a barber. 

His dress was plain. The only effort he made at dressing up 
appeared in his flowing green tie and socks to match. The 
painting smock was comfortable, particularly when his shirt was 
open and his sleeves rolled up. 

Frank Reaugh was not an ascetic. He was not a hermit. He 
liked people. 

Frank Reaugh never married. He expressed his opinion that 
the artist must devote himself to the single purpose of painting. 
He was not a woman-hater. In his younger days he had kept 
company with young women, but he said he could never quite 
bring himself to the point of marriage. He said, however, he 
would leave to other artists their decisions as to whether they 
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should marry. He advised some of his women students of ability 
against marriage. He told me that though he had had no wife, 
he had had many sweethearts. To one interviewer he estimated 
the number at the enormous figure of two hundred. To him a 
sweetheart seemed to mean a woman whom he admired. He 
began to lose his admiration as they passed from the teens. 

The Presbyterian Church was the background of Reaugh’s 
religious beliefs. He received this training from his mother. He 
would not work on Sunday. He read his Bible on Sunday and 
would read to others who would listen. The Bible was always 
a part of the equipment on the sketching trips. When under the 
starlit sky, he often observed some far-off planet where he said 
he would like to go after this world. He went to church on 
many occasions, but one student thought it was for the beau- 
tiful music. At church he did not like to see the ladies wearing 
furs or feathers; to him these represented an animal or fowl 
that had been killed. 

Frank Reaugh was never known to use a curse word. His 
strongest words were “Pshaw” and “Shucks.” He never indulged 
in vulgarity. He detested loudness. He was tolerant. His strong- 
est hatred was modernists in art. 

Reaugh’s politics can be judged from the fact that he voted 
for Theodore Roosevelt, although he disapproved his hunting, 
and for Woodrow Wilson, whom he admired greatly. Although 
he followed public events, there is no record as to whether he 
approved or disapproved of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

Reaugh was not a joiner. It is not known that he ever belonged 
to any organization or club other than art associations. He was 
as unregimented as the open prairie and the wild steer while 
roving over it. 

From at least 1889 until his death Frank Reaugh was self- 
sustaining financially. He was proud to take his father and 
mother with him on the occasion of an exhibit in Chicago. His 
wants were few, but they were always supplied. If he needed 
money, he sold another painting. He was not beholden to any 
person. In shifting economic periods he was independent. Wars 
did not undermine his resources. 

Frank Reaugh loved beautiful music, including the Negro 
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melodies. He loved the piano but preferred the stringed instru- 
ments. He performed on several of these instruments. Among 
his possessions at death were a baby grand piano and a guitar. 
Essie Odom Dunn, who wrote one of the most informative 
articles on Reaugh, after interviewing him in 1925, said: 


In his picturesque studio, Ironsides, he discussed the other day 
not only animals, but music, sculpture, nature, philosophy, and many 
other subjects, revealing a fund of information one would hardly 
expect to find without going halfway through a college faculty. 


Most of all Frank Reaugh loved nature, as reflected in animal, 
flower, weed, mesa, and wild steer. He loved the early morning, 
the bright sunshine, and the shadows of evening. He loved the 
sky and the clouds as they blended with the light. 

Reaugh did not concern himself with his immediate physical 
comforts or surroundings, neither did he feel compelled to paint 
all the details in the foreground. The far-off horizon and scene 
was his favorite. But even all these merely serve as background 
and atmosphere for a noble longhorn in the center. 

He was interested in the wild mongrel cow, mottled in color. 
He was not interested particularly in the cowboy’s song, though 
his music, if any, was probably appreciated. He did not paint 
the cowboy except in the background or on the fringe. There is 
no evidence that he ever attempted to ape the cowboy in work 
or ways. 

The Frank Reaugh paintings are particularly appropriate for 
the University whose athletes have acquired the name of Long- 
horns. In the imagination of the rooters, the steer is a wild 
creature with unbeatable physical strength. The mascot ‘Bevo’ 
otherwise appears as a long-haired, dull, rawboned critter. Frank 
Reaugh saw in the longhorn a majestic animal, head high, sym- 
metrical, and beautiful in color. Perhaps the paintings may 
instill in the student some of the painter’s ideas of the intelli- 
gence, alertness, and beauty of the wild steer. 

After making his donation, Reaugh expressed his hopes for 
the use of the collection in Austin: 

I would like for the Southwest Collection to be located in Austin 


because the great Texas University being there will make it the cen- 
ter of culture for the Southwest. 
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If located near the University it will be seen by 7000 or 8000 of 
the most intelligent young people of the country, who will spread 
its influence over the whole Southwest. There will be new people 
to see it each year, whereas in a city of fixed population the citizenry 
would not care to go to see it repeatedly. 

A museum having changing and transient shows is more suitable 
for a city. 

Since most of the old people to whom these pictures would appeal 
in a reminiscent way have passed, it will be the younger generation 
who will feel the romance of the old range days. It will be called 
to their minds by song, story, radio, and movies. 

As part of education, the days of the longhorn steer and the 
cowboy are a most important part of Texas history, and should be 
stressed. 


Earlier he had also made a signed statement, reading substan- 
tially as follows: 


My main purpose in giving this collection of paintings is to per- 
petuate for coming generations a vision of the famous Texas cattle 
and their environment as they were in the days of “free grass”; days 
before the wire fences and blooded stock of later times. In those 
early days the driving of great herds of cattle over the long trails to 
the northern market became one of the greatest enterprises of the 
world but I was the only artist, it seems, who thought of its being 
a subject to paint. Other painters of that day were busy crossing 
the water to paint the peasantry of the old world, or were satisfied 
with the hills, or the coast line of the east. Indeed there was little 
opportunity or inducement for them in the cattle country. The cattle 
were wild and the range was vast and barren. There was hardship 
and danger. The few cowboy camps were far apart, and tenderfeet 
were not welcome. For me however, ‘Texas cattle and Texas landscape 
had the greatest charm. I spent four years in the study of the anatomy 
of Texas cattle, drawing and measuring their bones, and observing 
the working of their muscles. Also, I was fortunate in having the 
friendship of one of the great cattle barons who was conscious of the 
beauty and romance of the range life, and thru his interest and 
courtesy saw some of the greatest roundups of the day, and rode with 
the cattle on the trail. Hence such works as “The O Roundup” and 
the series “Twenty-four Hours with the Herd.” Sketches and studies 
for these, in fact most of my best cattle studies, were made during 
the "80s, and are the only authentic studies made of such subjects 
on the ground and at that time. There will be no others. The sub- 
jects have passed. 

Remington and Charley Russell came a few years later. Reming- 
ton, in the ’gos, painted the Indian and his pony. He knew little of 
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cows, and was principally interested in the cowboy as a wild man. 
Russell painted the cowboy of the Northwest. 

As I have said, I got my best cattle sketches while real Texas cattle 
were plentiful, between 1876 and 1890; and I am the only painter 
who has specialized on the Texas steer. A wonderful subject. Grace- 
ful, agile and alert, and the most colorful animal in existence. And 
of the cowman and his life the interest and the romance of it has 
grown in song and story until today, fifty years later, it is akin to 
that of King Arthur and his knights of old; and it is still growing. 
The wildness of the cowboy has been overstressed, but his nobleness, 
his daring, bravery, and skill have never yet been adequately told. 

Therefore, considering all this, I feel that these pictures portraying 
those times, aside from any artistic merit that they may possess, 
should be preserved because of historic value; for the steer and 
the cowboy have gone, the range has been fenced and plowed, and 
the beauty of early days is but a memory. 

Trusting that such a collection of my work will be cared for, I 
have, for a number of years, held back from sale some of my work 
most suitable therefor. I want this collection housed in an appro- 
priate building, separate from others, on ample grounds, set with 
native trees and shrubbery. The building may be very plain, some- 
what similar to my present studio perhaps, but with two or three 
times the space for hanging pictures. 

To assist in the care of this institution, and to secure the continu- 
ance thereof as a possession of the whole Southwest, I am appointing 
a Board of Trustees, a majority of whom should be owners of Reaugh 
pictures, for the reason that such owners will be especially interested 
in the preservation of my work. 

This gallery with pictures showing the interest and beauty of the 
Southwest will be an educational institution illustrating and con- 
tributing knowledge on subjects of interest to Texans and the people 
of the Southwest generally, not available in any other gallery or 
place of learning anywhere. 


Reaugh painted in two mediums—oil and pastel. He devel- 
oped a secret formula consisting of the weights and measures 
of the chalks, clays, and mineral substances making up his pastel. 
He tested the mixture principally by drying in the sun before 
using or permitting his students to use it. Perhaps not over one 
or two students, if any, knew his secret formula. 

His paintings consisted of more than five thousand produc- 
tions. The greater number were sold. More than thirty years 
ago he started saving back a collection which he refused to sell. 
His purpose was to donate these, as has now been done. 
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After three-quarters of a century he regretted only that he 
had not painted more. “During all those years I have not 
painted as much as I might, perhaps not as much as I should 
have done. I spent a lot of time on mechanical inventions, which 
were very interesting, but not remunerative, otherwise.” 

Reaugh’s national and international fame began spreading 
when in 1893 his paintings were accepted for exhibit at the 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago and was enhanced in 1904 
at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition in St. Louis. His paintings 
were shown in the East until about 1916. Thereafter he sold 
from his studios in Dallas. 

Goldie Capers Smith in her book, The Creative Arts in Texas 
(1926) , says of Reaugh: 

Frank Reaugh may well be called the Dean of Texas artists. He 
was the first to catch the spirit of West Texas and to immortalize 
on canvas the Texas ranges and the Texas longhorn cattle. He has 
an international reputation as a painter of Western landscape and 
of cattle. 


It will be left to artists to select his paintings with the greatest 
merit. To my mind, among the greatest are “The Approaching 
Herd,” “Watering the Herd,’ and “A Monarch of the Plains.” 
There is a group of seven paintings which came to be blended 
into the series called ‘Twenty-four Hours with the Herd.” 
Reaugh exhibited these on occasions, as at the annual Texas 
Ex-Students Roundup at the Union Building in April, 1937. At 
that time the series was exhibited with a musical background 
which was typical of other showings. This background included 
David Guion’s “The Bold Vaquero” and ‘“‘“Home on the Range”; 
“Reverie” by Vieuztemps; Barmby’s “Now the Day is Over’; and 
Beethoven’s ‘Moonlight Sonata” and ‘“The Adagio from the 
Fifth Sonata for Violin and Piano.” 

For several years before his death Reaugh began to talk about 
his trustees. They were named in his will and had no authority 
until his will was probated. The present trustees are passed over 
with a mere mention: 

Reveau Bassett J. Frank Dobie 


Mrs. Margaret Scruggs Carruth Mrs. Dwight Horton 
James Cheek Roy C. Ledbetter 
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Mrs. Joe Celia Tipton Mrs. Boude Storey 
John A. McCurdy Mrs. Josephine Oliver Travis 
Mrs. Charles B. Newman Mrs. Ruth K. Underwood 


Summerfield Griffiths Roberts Will M. Alexander 
Mrs. Harriet Grandstaff 


Some named as trustees in the will were unable to serve, such 
as his staunch friend, the eminent painter, L. O. Griffith, of 
Nashville, Indiana. Some preceded him in death, such as Colonel 
C. C. Walsh, the West Texas rancher, banker, and later director 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas, and Rhodes S. Baker, 
who drew the gift instrument to the University. George M. 
Grifliths served as a joint executor and later died while serving 
as a trustee. 

Reaugh’s purpose was to have a group of trustees who could 
project the usefulness of his paintings after his death. Even in 
death his will speaks in simple language, mostly as to the care 
of his painting collection. 


The foregoing paintings, etc., are donated by me to the Southwest 
at large. I request my trustees to see that the intent of my will is 
carried out and that the control of the collection shall not be allowed 
to fall into the hands of any merely political, municipal, or business 
organization. 


In his donation contract in 1937 Reaugh said: “At present 
it is contemplated that the old Library Building on the campus 
shall be converted and adapted to use as the museum.” It was 
one of Reaugh’s fond hopes that he might live to see the collec- 
tion housed at the University of Texas. If present I believe he 
would applaud the separate wing in the Eugene C. Barker Texas 
History Center. He knew that the longhorn had passed into 
history. He desired to perpetuate this history. May it be so done. 

On behalf of the trustees, I hereby present and deliver to the 
University of Texas the Frank Reaugh Collection of paintings 
of longhorn cattle. 
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Che Vandale Collection of Cexvana 


E. W. WINKLER 


ARL VANDALE was born in Roane County, West Virginia, 

studied law at the University of West Virginia, 1902-1903, 

taught in the rural schools of that state from 1900 to 1908, 

and has been in the employ of gas and oil companies since 1910 

—first in West Virginia, then in Ohio, Oklahoma, and ‘Texas. 

He moved to Dallas in 1922 and has been located in Amarillo 
since 1925. 

To the question, “What got him interested in the history of 
Texas?” he replied, “It was the story of the Alamo and such 
works as Gregg’s Commerce of the Prairies and Kendall’s Santa 
Fe Expedition.” He is an inveterate reader and has a tenacious 
memory. 

In his reading and collecting he followed the westward move- 
ment of the frontier. When he reached Amarillo in 1925, he 
found himself among many of the early settlers in that region. 
He was fascinated by the story of the transformation of the 
hunting ground of the Panhandle to cattle range, and from 
cattle range to wheat fields dotted with oil and gas wells, and 
crisscrossed by railroads and pipe lines. He began to trace the 
history of this development, but he found that little had been 
written and that no collection of the materials needed for writ- 
ing it was in existence. He gathered what had been printed. 
He encouraged the writing of reminiscences. He enlisted others 
in this work. He co-operated with the Panhandle Plains Histor- 
ical Society, of which J. Evetts Haley was then secretary. 

While conditions have greatly changed and several good col- 
lections of Texas and southwestern history are now located there, 
the man from Central Texas is still inclined to appraise the 
historical resources of that region pretty much as Mr. Vandale 
found them. Amarillo is nearer the capital cities of three other 
states than it is to Austin—540 miles away. 

Mr. Haley tells this story. On one of his trips to Arizona in 
search of data on the life of Jeff Milton, he put up at a tourist 
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camp. The manager remarked, ‘‘Well, I see you are from ‘lap- 
land’.”” ““How’s that?” asked Haley. “You're from the Panhandle, 
that part of Texas that laps over Oklahoma, New Mexico, and 
the surrounding country.”” Mr. Vandale has the same idea. When 
I asked him what area his collection covered, he answered, 
“Wherever Texans went, or Texans cared to go—West Texans, of 
course—and they were travelers.” 

The growth of his library gave its owner much pleasure. It 
gradually approached that completeness which he envisaged for 
a reference collection of history for the Panhandle. During the 
early 1930's, while on a visit to his son, a student in the University 
of Texas, Mr. Vandale was told that the private library of the 
late H. P. N. Gammel was for sale. A printed pamphlet describes 
it as comprising ‘““Texas and western items. The largest collection 
in any private library in the world. These books were collected 
by H. P. N. Gammel over many years, and is his private library.” 
Mr. Vandale bought it. He examined it. It added to his library 
much material on the history of that part of Texas below the 
Caprock. It started him on the second lap of his collecting. 

It is possible at this time to give only a general description 
of the Vandale Collection. Much of it still rests in the packing 
cases in which it was brought to the University in 1947. Mostly 
my statements are limited to the notes made at the time the 
collection was examined in 1945. 

The explorers of the Southwest, from the days of Coronado to 
the outbreak of the American Civil War, are represented by their 
diaries, memoirs, narratives, and the like. 

The natural resources of the region are set forth in reports on 
its geology, soil, water, grass and buffalo, oil, and gas. 

Not esteemed as a natural resource, but present and to be 
reckoned with, were Indians. They played a part in the history 
of the Panhandle from the earliest times to the middle of the 
1870’s. More than two hundred titles, written by whites, tell of 
the Indian. The presence of the Indian called for the soldier. 
Many officers, some of whom later rose to high command, saw 
service on the southwestern frontier. 

As the Indian and the buffalo were pushed out, the cattlemen 
and their herds came in. They located wherever there was water. 
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Their ranches covered the area. Some of the names of these 
ranches, such as the JA, LIT, LFD, XIT, the Frying Pan, Laurel 
Leaf, Milliron, T Anchor, Turkey Track, Matador, live today 
although their former owners have long since passed away. The 
manuscript section of the Vandale Collection is rich in materials, 
comprising stories, anecdotes, biographical sketches, interviews, 
reminiscences, that relate to the pastoral phase of the history of 
the Llano Estacado. The printed works are numerous, and some 
have become scarce. Mr. Vandale corralled them all. 

The cowboy is the best known character of the cattle country. 
He was more than a herdsman and only a little less than a ‘Texas 
Ranger. His halo spread across the highlands from ‘Texas to 
Arizona and Wyoming. He is better known than the cattleman. 
He furnished the thrills. If one may judge by the number of 
books, the cowboy outranks the cattleman two to one. The cow- 
boy supplies not only the subject matter for a constant stream 
of writings but many of the writers as well. 

The border or frontier is portrayed within the collection in 
the works of many who experienced its privations. Even more 
varied and voluminous are the titles dealing with the West, the 
young man’s paradise. Other subjects for which there is ample 
material are biographies of southwestern characters, women 
writers of the Southwest, county and town histories, the German 
immigration to Texas a hundred years ago. 

Perhaps something should be said about the books on German 
emigration to Texas. They embrace numerous works dealing 
with that movement. This collection was formed by the late 
S. V. Pfeuffer of New Braunfels. He had long planned to write 
a history of the Germans in ‘Texas. After his death his library 
came on the market en bloc. The non-German portions of the 
library largely duplicated what the University of Texas already 
contained. A bookseller in Denver bought the library, and from 
him Mr. Vandale acquired such portions as he wanted. Mr. Van- 
dale purchased portions of various other private libraries when 
they were dispersed. Purchases of this kind, as well as bidding 
at auction sales, are not practicable for state institutions in Texas. 

The list of rare and scarce books in the collection is long. The 
University of Texas for many years has sought to build up as 
nearly complete a Texas Collection as possible. 
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Mr. Vandale did not acquire all the works of scarce Texiana. 
The following list of two hundred titles, although incomplete, 
shows his unusual success as a collector during the twenty-five 
years of activity. In the absence of a measuring device, perhaps, 
this list may serve the growing number of bibliophiles tenta- 
tively as a ‘“Texianameter.” 


THE VANDALE TEXIANAMETER 


ABNEY, A. H. I 

Life and adventures of L. D. Lafferty; being a true biography of 
one of the most remarkable men of the great Southwest, from an 
adventurous boyhood in Arkansas through a protracted life of almost 
unparalleled suffering and hairbreadth escapes upon the frontier of 
Texas; ... By A. H. Abney, of Rockport, Texas. New York: H. S. 
Goodspeed & Co. [c1875] 

2igp. 18.5cm. portraits. 


ADAIR, CORNELIA 2 
My Diary, August goth to November 5th, 1874. By Cornelia Adair. 
(For private circulation.) Bath, Fyson & Co. Ltd., printers and 
stationers, 19, Union Street, 1918. 
125 p. 18.7.cm. 


ALMONTE, JUAN N. 3 
Noticia estadistica sobre Tejas, por Juan N. Almonte. Mexico. 

Impreso por Ignacio Cumplido, Calle de los Rebeldes n. 2. 1835. 
g6p. 21. 3 fold.tables. 15.5 cm. 


[ARRINGTON, ALFRED W.] 4 
The Desperadoes of the South-West; containing an account of the 
Cane-Hill murders, together with the Lives of several of the most 
notorious Regulators and Moderators of that region... [Picture of 
a mounted desperado.] By Charles Summerfield [pseud.], of Texas. 
New-York: William H. Graham, Tribune buildings. 1847. 
48 p. 22.5 cm. 


[ARRINGTON, ALFRED W.] 5 

Duelists and duelling in the South-West. With sketches of Southern 
life. Being the second and concluding part of “The Desperados of 
the South-West.” By Charles Summerfield [pseud.], of Texas. New- 
York: Wm. H. Graham: H. Long and brother. Philadelphia: Zeiber 
& co. St. Louis: E. K. Woodward, 1847. 


54p- front. 22.2 cm. 
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Austin, S. F. 6 

An address delivered by S. F. Austin of Texas, to a very large 
audience of Ladies and Gentlemen in the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Louisville, Kentucky, on the 7th of March, 1836. Lexington: 
J. Clarke & co. Printers. 1836. 


gOp. 20.5 cm. 


Austin, S. F. 7 
Esposicion al publico sobre los asuntos de Tejas. Por el C. Estevan 
F. Austin. Megico: En casa de Cornelio C. Sebring. 1835. 
32p. 17cm. 


Austin, S. F. 8 

Translation of the laws, orders, and contracts, on colonization, 
from January, 1821, up to this time, in virtue of which Col. Stephen 
F. Austin has introduced and settled foreign emigrants in Texas, with 
an explanatory introduction. San Felipe de Austin, Tex., Printed by 
Godwin B. Cotten, November, 1829. 


vi 


BANTA, WM., AND J. W. CADWELL, JR. 9 
Twenty-seven years on the frontier; or Fifty Years in Texas. By Wm. 
Banta and J. W. Cadwell, Jr. Austin: Ben C. Jones & co., printers. 


1893. 
xiv, 11, 280p. 18.8 cm. 
BARLER, MILES 10 


Early days in Llano. [Llano, 1905?] 


49p- 14.8cm. 2ded. ppw. 
Cover-title 


BARNARD, Dr. J. H. I 
Dr. J. H. Barnard’s Journal from December, 1835, to March 27th, 
1836, giving an account of Fannin Massacre. Goliad. Goliad Advance 
Linotype-power print. [1912?] 
g6p. 11. 21.5cm. ppw. 


BARRETT, THOMAS 12 
The Great Hanging at Gainesville, Cooke County, Texas, October, 

A.D., 1862. By Thomas Barrett, one of the jurors empaneled to inves- 

tigate and decide on what was to be done with those men, in which 

a history of that whole affair is given in detail with the consequences 

resulting from it. Gainesville, Texas: January, 1885. 
tL, g1p. 20cm. ppw. 
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Beck, Mrs. Henry Harrison (FANNIE DAvis VEALE) 13 
On the Texas frontier Autobiography of a Texas pioneer ... By 
Mrs. Henry Harrison Beck (Fannie Davis Veale)  Llustrated by 
George Engelke, Jr. Britt Printing and Publishing company, St. Louis. 
[c1937] 
295 20.5 cm. 


BELL, THos. W. 14 
A Narrative of the capture and subsequent sufferings of the Mier 
Prisoners in Mexico, captured in the cause of Texas, Dec. 26th 1842 
and liberated Sept. 16th 1844. By Thos. W. Bell one of the captives. 
Printed for the Author, at the press of R. Morris & co. De Soto County 
Mississippi. 1845. 
108 p. 15.8cm. 


Biccers, Don H. 15 

From Cattle Range to Cotton Patch. A series of sketches dealing 
with the industrial, social and commercial evolutions that have taken 
place in Western Texas from the beginning of the buffalo slaughter 
to the present. First published in the Dallas-Galveston News. By Don 
H. Biggers. Press of the Abilene Printing co., Abilene, Texas. [n.d.] 


2p. 11, 156p. illus. 22cm. 


Biccers, Don H. 16 
Shackelford County Sketches. Don H. Biggers. Done into a book 
in the Albany News office October, 1908. 


87 unnumbered leaves. 28.7 cm. 


BONNELL, GEo. W. 17 

Topographical description of Texas. To which is added An account 
of the Indian tribes. By Geo. W. Bonnell. Austin: Published by 
Clark, Wing, & Brown. 1840. 


viii, [7]-150p. 14.5 cm. 


BorvEN, GAIL, JR. 1g 
Letter of Gail Borden, Jr., to Dr. Ashbel Smith, setting forth an 
important invention in the preparation of a new article of food, 
termed Meat Biscuit; and the Reply of Dr. Smith thereto; being a 
letter addressed to the American Association for the Promotion of 
Science, at their semi-annual meeting, to be held at Charleston in 
March next. Printed by Gibson & Cherry, Galveston, Feb., 1850. 


gp. 24cm. ppw. 
BRACHT, VIKTOR 19 


Texas im Jahre 1848. Nach mehr jahrigen Beobachtungen darge- 
stellt von Viktor Bracht, (seit 1845 Birger jenes freien Staates). Mit 
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verschiedenartigen Zugaben Ausziigen und Briefen. Elberfeld u. Iser- 
lohn. Julius Badeker. 1849. 


xii, 11, ge2p. 17.8cm. 


BROwN, JOHN HENRY 20 
History of Dallas County, Texas, from 1837 to 1887. By John Henry 
Brown. ... Dallas, Texas: Milligan, Cornett & Farnham, printers. 1887. 


1igp. 11. 17cm. ppw. 


Brown, LONDON 
An old time cowboy. [n.p. n.d.] 
82p. 14.5cm. ppw. 
Cover-title. 
Bryan, Guy M. AnD AsHBEL SMITH 22 
Inducements for the Annexation of Texas to the United States, 
and the pledges made by that government to Texas, fully shown by 
letters from Guy M. Bryan and Ashbel Smith. Galveston, Texas: 
Printed at the “News” steam book and job office. 1876. 
22p. 23cm. ppw. 


BuRLESON, EDWARD, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE VOLUNTEER 
ARMY 23 
Fall of Bejar and Surrender of General Cos!! Bejar, December 14, 
1835. Printed by Baker and Bordens, San Felipe de Austin. 


Broadside. 2p., printed in four columns. 32x3gcm. (28 x 36.7 cm.) 


Burnet, Davin G. 24 
Inaugural address of the President, on taking the oath of office. 
[March 17, 1836] [San Felipe de Austin, G. & T. H. Borden, 1836?] 


Broadside. 1p., printed in three columns. 24.5x29.2cm. (20.8 x 27.8 cm.) 


Burnet, D. G. 25 
Review of the Life of Gen. Sam Houston, as recently published in 
Washington City, by J. T. Towers. By D. G. Burnet, first president 
of Texas. Galveston: News power press. 1852. 
15 Pp. 21.5cm. 


B[urnet, D. G.] 26 

To Messrs. Anthony Dey, Wm. H. Sumner and George Curtis, 
Esquires. In Compliance with your request to furnish a brief account 
of Texas, and more particularly of the Colonies of Messrs. Zavala, 
Vehlein and Burnet, I would remark that, Texas ... [New York? 
1831?] Four page folder. 

20.4 X 33. cm. 

At end: B. New York, 15th November, 1830. 
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BurLer, ANTHONY, AND SAM HousTON 27 
Correspondence between Col. Anthony Butler and Gen. Sam Hous. 
ton. [n.d. n.p.] 
11p. 21.5¢cm. 
Caption title. 
Byrp, A. J. 28 


History and description of Johnson County, and its principal 
towns, containing biographical sketches and notices of prominent 
men, together with topographical and statistical information regard- 
ing all portions of the county, and accompanied with general and 
business directories of Cleburne, Alvarado, Grand View, and Caddo 
Grove, also a farmers’ directory. By A. J. Byrd. Marshall, Texas: 
Jennings bros., printers, blank book makers and stationers. 1879. 

232 p. 2145 cm. 


Carter, W. A. 29 
History of Fannin County, Texas. History, statistics and biogra- 

phies. Business cards, etc. By W. A. Carter. Bonham, Texas, 1885. 
i28p. 81. 19.5 cm. 


{[Casrro, HEINRICH] 30 
Texas im Jahre 1845. Castrostadt, eine franzdsische Colonie, welche 
am 8. September 1844 am Flusse Medina, 24 Meilen westlich von 
San Antonio de Bexar, durch Heinrich Castro begriindet worden 
ist. [n.p. n.d. 1845?] 
g unnumbered leaves. 21 cm. 


Caters, D. 31 
Pioneer history of Wise County from Red men to railroads—twenty 
years of intrepid history. By Cliff D. Cates. Compiled under the 


auspices of the Wise County Old Settlers Association. ... Decatur, 
Texas. 1907. [Press of Nixon-Jones Printing company Saint Louis, 
Mo.] 

471 p. 23 cm. 
CuiLp, Davip LEE 32 


The Taking of Naboth’s Vineyard, or History of the Texas Con- 
spiracy, and an Examination of the reasons given by the Hon. J. C. 
Calhoun, Hon. R. J. Walker, and others for the dismemberment and 
robbery of the Republic of Mexico. By David Lee Child, author of 
“Texan Revolution.” New York: S. W. Benedict & co., 16 Spruce 
street. 1845. 

32 p. 21.3 cm. 
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Ciark, O. S. 33 

Clay Allison of the Washita first a cowman and then an extin- 
guisher of bad men Recollections of Colorado, New Mexico and 
the Texas Panhandle Reminiscences of a ’7ger Compliments of 
O. S. Clark, [Attica, Indiana,] 1920. 


38 p. 23.3cm. ppw. 


Cay, JOHN 34 
My life on the range. By John Clay. Privately printed, Chicago 
[by R. R. Donnelly and Sons company, c1924] 
3p- 1, [367] 23cm. 


CLEMENS, JEREMIAH 35 
Mustang Gray; a romance. By the Hon. Jeremiah Clemens, author 
of ‘Bernard Lile.” Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & co. 1858 [c1857] 


vii, [13]-296p. 19cm. 


COAHUILA Y TEXAS 36 
Constitucion politica del estado libre de Coahuila y Tejas, san- 
cionada por su congreso constituyente en 11 de Marzo de 1827. Mex- 
ico: 1827. Imprenta de Galvan, a cargo de Mariano Arevalo. Calle 
de Cadena num. 2 
107 p. 11. 14.7cm. 


COAHUILA AND TEXAS 37 
Laws, passed by the Legislature of the State of Coahuila and Texas. 
At end: G. B. Cotten, print. Austin, Texas. [1829] 


12p. gicm. 


COAHUILA Y TEXAS 38 

Ley Reglamentaria para la administracion de justicia en el Estado 
de Coahuila y Tejas. Monterey de Nuevo Leon. Afio de 1827. Im- 
prenta del gobierno 4 cargo del ciudadano Lorenzo Antonio de Melo. 


36 p. 14.5 cm. 


COAHUILA AND TEXAS 39 
Political Constitution of the Free State of Coahuila & Texas. Sanc- 

tioned by the Constitutive Congress of the said State, on the 11th of 

March, 1827. Printed at the Courier office, Natchitoches. 1827. 


48p. 17.5 cm. 


[CoLEMAN, Rosert M.] 40 
Houston displayed, or, Who won the Battle of San Jacinto? By a 
Farmer in the Army [pseud.] Velasco; 1837. 


38p. 20cm. 
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ConsTAntT, L. 41 

Texas. Das Verderben deutscher Auswanderer in Texas unter dem 
Schutze des Mainzer Vereins. Von L. Constant. Berlin, 1847. Gedruckt, 
und in Commission bei G. Reimer. 


32p. 23.3cm. 


CounciL, D. 42 

Dottings of adventures by Willis D. Council, in the wild far west 
embracing a period of five years on the frontiers of Texas and Mexico 
among savage and roving tribes of Indians and lawless, vindictive 
and treacherous Spaniards. Price seventy-five cents. Mobile, Ala. Mo- 
bile stationery co., stationers and printers. 1881. 


21.6cm. 
Cover title. 


Cox, G. W. 43 
Pioneer sketches by G. W. Cox Some interesting incidents of the 
pioneer days of Montague County, Texas. [Montague? 1905?] 


44p. 21.7cm. ppw. 


[Cox, JAMEs] 44 

Historical and biographical record of the cattle industry and the 
cattlemen of Texas and adjacent territory. Published by Woodward 
& Tiernan printing co., Saint Louis. 1895. 


743 31cm. 
Crockett, DAvip 45 
Col. Crockett’s Exploits and Adventures in Texas: ... Written by 


Himself. The Narrative brought down from the death of Col. Crock- 
ett to the Battle of San Jacinto, by an Eye-Witness. Philadelphia: 
T. K. and P. G. Collins. 1836. 


viii, 13-216p. portrait. 18cm. 


Davis, NicHoLas A. 46 
The Campaign from Texas to Maryland: By Rev. Nicholas A. 
Davis, chaplain Fourth Texas Reg. C. S. A. Richmond: Printed at 
the office of the Presbyterian Committee on Publication of the Con- 
federate States. 1863. 
168 p. portrait. 18.7cm. ppw. 


Dawson, NICHOLAS 47 
California in ’41. Texas in ’51. Memoirs. By Nicholas Dawson. 
[n.p. n.d.] 
ligp. 16.5 cm. 
Deaton, E. L. 48 


Indian Fights on Texas Frontier. A History of exciting encounters 
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had with Indians in Hamilton, Comanche, Brown, Erath and adjoin- 
ing counties. By E. L. Deaton, a Texan of pioneer days. Hamilton, 
Texas Published by C. M. Boynton. 1894. 


199 p. 20.2cm. 


DeRyeeE, Wo., AND R. E. Moore 49 
The Texas album, of the Eight Legislature, 1860. A Texas enter- 
prise. By Wm. DeRyee & R. E. Moore. Austin, Texas: Printed by 
Miner, Lambert & Perry. 1860. 
118 photographs with short biographies. 22 cm. 


Dienst, Dr. ALEX 50 
The navy of the Republic of Texas 1835-1845 By Dr. Alex Dienst 
Temple, Texas. 1909. 


150p. 23.2cm. 


DOUGHERTY, EDWARD 51 

Availability of the Counties of Cameron & Hidalgo on the Lower 
Rio Grande, Texas, for agricultural, stock raising and manufacturing 
purposes. Sentinel book and job printing office: Brownsville, Texas. 
1869. 


17p. 19.3cm. ppw. 
Cover-title. At end: Edward Dougherty. 


DouGHERTY, EDWARD 52 

The Rio Grande Valley, a lecture delivered before the Lone Star 
Literary Association of Brownsville, Texas, by Hon. E. Dougherty, 
Wednesday evening, May 29, 1867. Brownsville, Texas, Ranchero book 
and job printing office. 1867. 


gop. 20.5 cm. 


DuntT, DETLEF 53 
Reise nach ‘Texas, nebst Nachrichten von diesem Lande; fiir 
Deutsche, welche nach Amerika zu gehen beabsichtigen. Heraus- 
gegeben von Detlef Dunt. Bremen, 1834. Gedruckt bei Carl Wilh. 
Wiehe. 
[ix], 1358p. 11, 17.5 cm. 


DuvaL, JOHN C. 54 

The adventures of Big-Foot Wallace, the Texas Ranger and hunter. 
By John C, Duval, author of “Jack Dobell; or, A boy’s adventures in 
Texas.” “The Young Explorers; or, Boy-life in Texas,” etc. With por- 
trait and engravings. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, 
819 & 821 Market Street. Macon, Ga.: J. W. Burke & co. 1871. 


291 p. 1gcm. 
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DuvERNOY, GUSTAV 55 
Freude nach Leid, oder die Ansiedler in Texas. Texanisches Lebens- 
bild, nach Quellen bearbeitet von Gustav Duvernoy. Regensburg, 
New-York & Cincinnati. Papier, Druck und Verlag von Friedrich 
Pustet. 1868. 
3455 [1] p. 16.3 cm. 


EarLE, J. P. 56 
History of Clay County and Northwest Texas. By J. P. Earle. 


Cover, 2p.l. 64p. 22.5cm. 
Cover title. 


Epwarps, CHARLES 57 
Texas and Coahuila; with an exposition of the last Colonization 
law, (28th day of April, 1832.) By Charles Edwards, Counsellor at 
law. New-York: Sold by A. DeCamp & Co. Wall-Street. Osborn & 
Buckingham, Printers, 29 Ann-Street. 1834. 
Cover, 50p. 11. 22cm. 


[Epwarps, CHARLES] 58 

Rio Grande and Texas Land Company. Information to the Emi- 
grant who is desirous of settling in Grants now colonizing by the 
Rio Grande and Texas Land Company. [New-York, 1835?] 


8p. 20cm. 
At end: Charles Edwards counseller at law, and secretary to the Rio Grande 


and Texas Land Company, 53 Wall-Street, New York. 


EGERTON, WILLIAM H. 59 

Important report, lately received from William H. Egerton, Es- 
quire, the government surveyor for the tracts of land owned by the 
Rio Grande and ‘Jexas Land Co. [New-York: Osborn & Buckingham, 
printers, 29 Ann-street.] 


8p. 20cm. 
Caption title. 
At end: W. H. Egerton, surveyor—Aranzaso Bay, 25th April, 1835. 


EHRENBERG, HERMANN 60 
‘Texas und seine Revolution von Hermann Ehrenberg, Biirger der 

Republik. [Quotation from Schiller.] Leipzig: Otto Wigand. 1843. 
iv, 258p. 19.8cm. 


[EL Paso BurEAU OF INFORMATION] 61 
The City and County of El Paso, Texas, containing useful and 
reliable information concerning the future great metropolis of the 
Southwest. Its resources and advantages for the agriculturist, artisan 
and capitalist. 1886. Times Publishing co., El Paso, Texas. 
84p. 21.7cm. map. 
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EweELL, Tuos. T. 62 

A history of Hood County, Texas, from its earliest settlement to 
the present, together with biographical sketches of many leading 
men and women among the early settlers, as well as many incidents 
in the adjoining territory. Also a sketch of Somervell County. Written 
by Thos. T. Ewell. Published by the Granbury News. Granbury, 
Texas. 1895. 

2p.l, i160p., 41. 21.7.cm. 


[FENN, J. R.] 63 
An account of the escape of J. R. Fenn and others from the Mex- 
icans in 1836. [n.p. n.d.] 
8p. 15.5cm. ppw. 
Cover-title. 


FreLp, Dr. JOsEPH E. 64 
Three years in Texas, including a view of the Texan Revolution, 
and an account of the principal battles; together with descriptions 
of the soil, commercial and agricultural advantages, &c. By Dr. Joseph 
E. Field, one of the few survivors of Fannin’s command. Greenfield, 
Mass. Justin Jones. 1836. 
g6p. 18cm. 


FILISOLA, VICENTE 65 

Evacuation of ‘Texas. Translation of the Representation addressed 
to the Supreme Government by Gen. Vicente Filisola, in defence of 
his honor, and an explanation of his operations as commander-in- 
chief of the Army against ‘Texas. Columbia: Printed by G. & T. H. 
Borden, public printers. 1837. 

iv, 68p. 21cm. 

Prefatory note by the translator, G. L. H., is dated Brazoria, January, 1837. 


FILISOLA, VICENTE 66 
Representacion dirigida al supremo govierno por el General Vi- 
cente Filisola, en defensa de su honor y aclaracion de sus operaciones 
como general en gefe del ejercito sobre Tejas. Mexico. Impreso por 
Ignacio Cumplido, calle de los Rebeldes, casa N. 2. 1836. 
82p. 21cm. ppw. 


[Fuint, Timoruy] 67 


Francis Berrian, or the Mexican Patriot. [Quotation from Queve- 
do.] In two volumes. Boston: Cummings, Hilliard, and company. 
1826. 


299, 285p. 19.5 cm. 
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[Forp, HENryY] 68 
Banking made plain ... Issued by Coggins bros & Ford, bankers. 
Brownwood, Texas. [1904] 


g9p. 16cm. 
Cover-title. 
“Dawn of Brown County” p. 32-36. 


FourNEL, HENRI 69 

Coup d’Oeil historique et statistique sur le Téxas par Henri 
Fournel. [Quotes from Barbé Marbois and Jefferson.] Paris. Delloye, 
Libraire-Editeur, Place de Bourse, 13. Avril 1841. 


57p. 24cm. map. ppw. 


GALVESTON Bay AND TExAsS LAND COMPANY 70 
Address to the reader of the documents relating to the Galveston 
Bay & Texas Land company, which are contained in the Appendix. 
New-York: Printed by G. F. Hopkins & son, 44 Nassau-street. January 
1, 1831. 
37> [1], 69p. 20.5 cm. 


[GANILH, ANTHONY] 71 
Mexico versus Texas, a descriptive novel, most of the characters 
of which consist of living persons. By a Texian [pseud.] [Quote from 
Abbé Droliche] Philadelphia: N. Siegfried, printer, No. 36 North 
Second street. 1838. 
348 p. 18cm. 


Gites, L. B. 72 
Terry's Texas Rangers by L. B. Giles. [Austin, c1911.] 


105 p. 17cm. 


GILLETTE, REV. CHARLES 73 

A few historic records of the church in the Diocese of Texas, during 
the Rebellion. Together with a correspondence between the Right 
Rev. Alexander Gregg, D. D., and the Rev. Charles Gillette, rector 
of St. David’s, Austin. New-York: John A. Gray & Green, printers, 
16 and 18 Jacob street. 1865. 


131 p. 23cm. 


[Goucu, Lystus] 74 

Western travels and other rhymes. Carefully prepared by one who 
has been on the trail. A. C. Aldridge & co., stationers, printers & 
binders, Dallas, Texas, 1886. 

114p. 11 20cm. ppw. 

c1886 by Lysius Gough, autographed by L. Gough. 
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GraBER, H. W. 75 
The life record of H. W. Graber A Terry Texas Ranger 1861- 

1865, Sixty-two years in Texas. Copyright 1916 by H. W. Graber. 
442p. 1gcm. portrait. 


GRACE, JNO. S. AND R. B. JONES 76 

A new history of Parker County by Jno. S. Grace and R. B. Jones. 
With introductory sketch on early Texas history, entitled “Tableau 
Lights of Texas History.”” Weatherford, Texas. Democrat publ. co., 
1906. Rights reserved. 


206 p. 10 unnumbered leaves. 22cm. 


Gravis, Rev. PETER W. 77 

Twenty-five years on the outside row of the Northwest Texas An- 
nual Conference. Autobiography of Rev. Peter W. Gravis, super- 
anuate of the Northwest Texas Conference, containing narrow es- 
capes from the Indians, the triumphs of grace in the wonderful 
manifestations of the Holy Spirit in the awakening and salvation of 
hundreds through the period of twen[ty]-five years. Together with 
interesting letters written by the Author while in the Panhandle. 
Comanche, Texas Exponent steam print. 1892. 

67 p. 20.2cm. 

Some leaves supplied in photostat. 


Gray, ANDREW B. 78 
Southern Pacific railroad Survey of a route for the Southern 

Pacific R. R. on the gend parallel, by A. B. Gray, for the Texas 

Western R. R. company. Cincinnati, O., Wrightson & co.’s print, 1856. 
map. 23cm. 


Gray, WILLIAM F. 79 
From Virginia to Texas, 1835. Diary of Col. Wm. F. Gray giving 
details of his journey to Texas and return in 1835-1836 and Second 
journey to Texas in 1837 with a preface by A. C. Gray. Printed for 
the information of his descendants. Copyright, 1g09, by A. C. Gray. 
Gray, Dillaye & co., printers, Houston, Texas, 1909. 
viii, 230p. 23.2cm. ppw. 


GREENHOW, ROBERT 80 
The history of Florida, Louisiana, Texas, and California and of the 
adjoining countries, including the whole valley of the Mississippi, 
from the discovery to their incorporation with the United States of 
America. By Robert Greenhow. ... Volume I. New York, 1856. 
ipl. iii, 556p. illus. (maps) 23cm. 
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GREENLEAF, A. B. 81 
Ten Years in Texas by A. B. Greenleaf. William G. Boyd, publisher, 
Selma, Alabama. 1881. 
131 p. 22.7¢cm. 
Cover title. ppw. 


HALEy, J. Everts 82 

The XIT Ranch of Texas and the early days of the Llano Estacado 
by J. Evetts Haley, field secretary Panhandle Plains Historical So- 
ciety. The Lakeside press: Chicago, 1929. 


xvi, 261p., 11. 23cm. 


Hattom, RICHARD W. 83 
History and description of Nacogdoches County, Texas. Compiled 
and published by Richard W. Haltom. Editor and proprietor of the 
Nacogdoches News. 1880. Price 50 cts. 
74p. gl. 21.2cm. ppw. 


HANcock, pseud. 84 
Essays on Texas, by Hancock. New York: Printed by Thomas W. 
McGowran, 1837. 


20p. 21cm. 


HEARTSILL, W. W. 85 
Fourteen hundred and 91 days in the Confederate Army. A Journal 
kept by W. W. Heartsill for four years, one month, and one day or 
Camp life; day-by-day, of the W. P. Lane Rangers. From April 19th 
1861 to May goth 1865. [Marshall, Texas, The Author, 1876] 
4p.l, 264p., 11, 61 photographs. 19.8 cm. 


HerrF, Dr. FERDINAND VON 86 
Die geregelte Auswanderung des deutschen Proletariats mit beson- 

derer Beziehung auf Texas. Frankfurt a/M F. Barrentrapp 1850. 
68p. 21cm. ppw. 


Ho.iey, Mrs. Mary Austin 87 
Texas. Observations, historical, geographical and descriptive, in a 
series of letters, written during a visit to Austin’s Colony, with a 
view to a permanent settlement in that country, in the autumn of 
1831. By Mrs. Mary Austin Holley. ... Baltimore: Armstrong & 
Plaskitt. 1833. 
167 p. 17.5cm. map 


Ho .tey, Mrs. Mary AustIN 88 
Texas. By Mrs. Mary Austin Holley. Lexington, Ky.: J. Clarke & 
co. 1836. 


viii, 410p. 18cm. map 
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Hooton, CHARLES 89 

St. Louis’ Isle, or Texiana; with additional observations made in 
the United States and Canada. By Charles Hooton, author of “Launce- 
lot Widge,” “Colin Clink,” “Bilberry Thurland,” &c, &c, &c. With a 
portrait and other illustrations. London: Published by Simmonds 
and Ward, 6, Barge Yard, Bucklersbury. 1847. 


XV, 204p. 22.2cm. 


Houston, SAM, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 90 

Documents of Major Gen. Sam Houston, commander-in-chief of 
the Texian Army, to His Excellency David G. Burnet, president of 
the Republic of Texas; containing a detailed account of the Battle 
of San Jacinto. New Orleans: John Cox & Co., printers, Bulletin 
office. 1836. 


Houston, SAM, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF gor 
Proclamation of Sam Houston, Commander-in-chief of the Army 

of Texas. Printed by Baker and Bordens, San Felipe de Austin. [1835] 
Broadside. 1p., printed in three columns. 25.3x38.6cm. (20.4 Xx 31.4 cm.) 


Hunt, MEMUCAN 92 
Gen. Hunt’s letter, to Senator Sam Houston. City of Austin, Texas, 
October goth, 1849. 
11p. 19.7.cm. 


Hunt, Ricuarp S., AND JESSE F. RANDEL 93 
Guide to the Republic of Texas: consisting of a brief outline of the 
history of its settlement; a general view of the surface of the country; 
its climate, soil, productions; rivers, counties, towns, and internal 
improvements; the colonization and land laws; list of courts and 
judicial officers; tariff and ports of entry &c. Accompanied by a new 
correct map. By Richard S. Hunt and Jesse F. Randel, Houston, 
Texas. New York: Published by J. H. Colton, 124 Broadway. 1839. 
63p. 11. 14.8cm. map 


Ikin, ARTHUR 94 

Texas: Its history, topography, agriculture, commerce, and general 
statistics. To which is added a copy of the treaty of commerce entered 
into by the Republic of Texas and Great Britain. Designed for the 
use of the British merchant, and as a guide to emigrants. By Arthur 
Ikin, Texian consul. [View of the front of the Alamo.] London: 
Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster Row. 1841. 

vii, 100p. 14cm. map 
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Jackson, W. H., Anp S. A. Lone 95 

The Texas Stock Directory, or books of marks and brands. In a 
series of volumes designed to embrace the entire State. By W. H. 
Jackson, stockraiser of Bexar County, S. A. Long, stockraiser of 
Medina County. Volume I. San Antonio: Printed at the Herald 
office. 1865. 


402, 50p. illus. 16cm. 


Jackson Map COMPANY 96 

2oth Century plat book of Grayson County, Texas containing maps 
of cities, villages and voting precincts of the county and of the State, 
United States and the World. Compiled by Jackson Map company 
St. Joseph, Mo. 1908 Copyright 1908 by Jackson Map Co. 


182p. 45x 39cm. 


Jones, ANSON 97 
Letters, relating to the history of annexation, by Anson Jones, 

ex-president of Texas. Galveston. Printed at the Civilian office. 1848. 
gop. 18.5.cm. 


KiIRKPATRICK, A. Y. 98 
The early settlers life in Texas and the organization of Hill County. 
By A. Y. Kirkpatrick. Hillsboro, Texas. [1909?] 


107 p. 25.5cm. illus. 
Cover title 


LAMAR, MIRABEAU B. 99 
Verse memorials. By Mirabeau B. Lamar. [6 lines quoted from p. 
38] New York: Published by W. P. Fetridge & Co., 281 Broadway. 


1857. 
224p. 22.7cm. portrait. 
LANE, WALTER P. roo 


The adventures and recollections of General Walter P. Lane, a 
San Jacinto veteran. Containing sketches of the Texian, Mexican, 
and late wars, with several Indian fights thrown in. Marshall, Texas: 
Tri-weekly Herald job print. 1887. 


4p-l, [1]-114p. 17cm. portrait ppw. 


LEsTER, C. EDwaArDs 
Sam Houston and his republic. By C. Edwards Lester, author of 
“The glory and shame of England,” ... New York: Burgess, Stringer 
& co., 222 Broadway, corner of Ann St. 1846. 
208 p. 21.8cm. 
LH [eritier], L. F. 102 


Le Champ-d’Asile, tableau topographique et historique du Texas, 
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contenant des details sur le sol, le climat et les productions de cette 
contrée; des documens authentiques sur l’organisation de la Colonie 
des Refugies francais; ... (Publie au profit des Refugies.) Par L. F. 
LH ... (de l’Ain), l'un des auteurs des Fastes de la Gloire [Quote 
from Cicero] Paris, Ladvocat, Libraire, Editeur des Fastes de la 
Gloire, Palais-Royal, Galeries de bois, nos. 197 et 198. 1819. 


Vili, 247p. 21cm. 


LockuartT, Dr. JOHN WASHINGTON 103 
Sixty years on the Brazos The life and letters of Dr. John Wash- 
ington Lockhart 1824-1900 By Mrs. Jonnie Lockhart Wallis 
Privately printed Los Angeles, California 1930. 
7p.l., 336p. 23.7cm. port. 


L[oncwortny], A. 104 

The constitution of the Republic of Mexico, and of the State of 
Coahuila & Texas. Containing also an abridgment of the laws of the 
general and state governments, relating to colonization. With sundry 
other laws and documents, not before published, particularly to 
Coahuila and Texas. The Documents relative to the Galveston Bay 
and Texas Land Company; the grants to Messrs. Wilson and Exeter, 
and to Col. John Dominguez. With a description of the soil, climate, 
productions, local and commercial advantages of that interesting 
country. New York: Ludwig & Tolefree, printers. Corner of Green- 
wich and Vesey Streets. 1832. 


113 p. 20.2 cm. 
Preface is signed A. L., New York, December goth, 1831. 


LupeEcus, EDUARD 105 

Reise durch die Mexikanischen Provinzen Tumalipas, Cohahuila 
und Texas im Jahre 1834. In Briefen an seine Freunde von Eduard 
Ludecus. Leipzig, Joh. Friedr. Hartknoch. 1837. 


Xx, 3506p. 20.2 cm. 


McBetu, SAYERS 106 
Pioneering the Gulf coast: A Story of the life and accomplishments 
of Capt. Anthony F. Lucas by Reid Sayers McBeth. [n.p. n.d.] 


80 p. maps, illus. 2g cm. 


McCa.ta, W. L. 107 

Adventures in Texas, chiefly in the spring and summer of 1840; 
with a discussion of comparative character, political, religious and 
moral; accompanied by an appendix, containing an humble attempt 
to aid in establishing and conducting literary and _ ecclesiastical 
institutions with consistency and prosperity upon the good old foun- 
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dation of the favour of God our Saviour. By W. L. McCalla. Phila- 
delphia: Printed for the Author. 1841. 
8, [13]-199p. 15 cm. 


McCormick, ANDREW PHELPS 108 

Scotch-Irish in Ireland and America, as shown in sketches of the 
pioneer Scotch-Irish families McCormick, Stevenson, McKenzie, and 
Bell, in North Carolina, Kentucky, Missouri and Texas. By Andrew 
Phelps McCormick. This little book has been prepared for my chil- 
dren and is printed for them, and for a few of my friends. It is not 
published. [n.p.] 1897. 

ip., 174, 72, [1] p. 23.2cm. 


McCoy, JosePu G. 109 

Historic sketches of the cattle trade of the West and Southwest. 
By Joseph G. McCoy, the pioneer western cattle shipper. Illustrated 
by Prof. Henry Worral, ‘Topeka, Kans. Engraved by Baker & co., 
Ch’‘cago, Ill. Electrotyped by J. T. Reton & co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Published by Ramsey, Millett & Hudson, Kansas City, Mo., Printers, 
binders, engravers, lithographers & stationers. 1874. 

3p-l., 427p. 12 unnumbered leaves. 21.8cm. Illus. 


McMeEans, D. C. IIo 
“The Battle of Devil’s River.” [1874] [n.p. n.d.] 


41. 18cm. port. 
Portrait of D. C. McMeans on front page. 


MarrirtT, J. N. III 

Plea for Texas, addressed to the citizens of the United States. By 
J. N. Maffitt, Professor of Rhetoric and Belleslettres, La Grange Col- 
lege. Nashville: Printed by S. Nye & Co. 1836. 


24p. 20.8cm. 


MAHAN, PHINEAS JENKS 112 

Reminiscences of the War for Texas Independence. A narrative 
of thrilling adventures, marvelous escapes from death, and terrible 
sufferings of a few of those noble souls who made ‘Texas free. By 
Phineas Jenks Mahan, one of the survivors. [n.p. n.d.] 

Cover-title, gp. 20.7cm. 

At end: P. J. Mahan, Spring Garden. Houston, ‘Texas. 


MAILLARD, N. DorRAN 113 

The history of the Republic of Texas, from the discovery of the 
country to the present time; and the cause of her separation from 
the Republic of Mexico. By N. Doran Maillard, Esq., barrister at 
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law, of Texas. [2 lines quotation] London: Smith, Elder, and co., 
Cornhill. 1842. 


xxiv, [1]-512p. foldmap. 22cm. 


Mar.ow, GEORGE AND CHARDES 
Life of the Marlows as related by themselves. Illustrated. Plain- 

dealer print; Kelley & Hulanski publishers, Ouray, Colo. [c1892] 
181 p. 19cm. ppw. 


MARTINEZ CARO, RAMON 115 
Verdadera idea de la primera campafia de Tejas y sucesos ocurridos 
despues de la accion de San Jacinto, por D. Ramon Martinez Caro. 
Mexico: 1837. Imprenta de Santiago Perez a cargo de Agustin Sojo, 
Calle de Tiburcio num. 14. 
vii, 162p. 19.8cm. 


MatTTHEs, Dr. BENNO 116 
Reise-Bilder von Dr. Benno Matthes. Bilder aus Texas. Dresden, 
Buchhandlung von H. J. Zeh (sonst R. Kori). 1861. 
vi, 11, 2104p. 11. 17.50m. ppw. 


MEUSEBACH, JOHN O. 117 
Answer to interrogatories in case No. 396, Mary C. Paschal et al., 
vs. Theodore Evans. District Court of McCulloch County, Texas, 
November term, 1893. By John O. Meusebach. Copyright, 1894. Aus- 
tin, Texas: Eugene von Boeckmann, printer. 1894. 
32p. 23.5cm. ppw. 


MIDDLETON, JOHN W. 118 

History of the Regulators and Moderators and the Shelby County 
War in 1841 and 1842, in the Republic of Texas, with facts and 
incidents in the early history of the Republic and State, from 1837 
to the annexation, together with incidents of frontier life and Indian 
troubles, and the war on the Reserve in Young County in 1857. By 
Jonh [sic] W. Middieion, an active participant in all the scenes 
described and a Texas pioneer. Fort Worth, Texas: Loving publishing 
company. 1883. 

4op. 18.3 cm. 


MorGan, THomas J. Img 
A glance at Texas: being a brief sketch of ‘cr history, government, 

population, climate, soil, productions, and cxtent of territory. To 

which are added, A review of the arguments against the annexation 

of Texas to the United States, and a statement of the reasons in favor 

of the measure. By Thomas J. Morgan. Columbus [Ohio]: Printed 

at the Statesman office. 1844. 
16p. 22cm. 
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[Morris, WM. WALTON] 120 
Considerations on the propriety and necessity of annexing the 
Province of Texas to the United States. By a Revolutionary officer 
[pseud.]. New York: Printed and sold by G. F. Hopkins & son, No. 
44 Nassau-street. 1829. 
40 p. 22.2cm. 


NEwcomB, JAMES P. 
Sketch of secession times in Texas and Journal of Travel from 

Texas through Mexico to California, including a history of the “Box 

Colony.” By Jas. P. Newcomb, formerly editor of the “Alamo Ex- 

press,” San Antonio, Texas. San Francisco, California. August, 1863. 
epi. wp. 11. 22:2:cn. 


NEWMAN, JOHN B. 122 
Texas and Mexico, in 1846; comprising the history of both coun- 
tries, with an account of the soil, climate and productions of each. 
By John B. Newman, M. D. New-York. Published by J. K. Wellman, 
116 Nassau-street. 1846. 
fold.map. 24cm. ppw. 


NokEL, THEO. 123 

A campaign from Santa Fe to the Mississippi; being a history of 
the old Sibley Brigade from its first organization to the present time; 
its campaigns in New Mexico, Arizona, Texas, Louisiana and Arkan- 
sas, in the years of 1861-2-3-4. By Theo. Noel, 4th Texas cavalry. 
Shreveport, La.: Shreveport News printing establishment—John Dick- 
inson, proprietor. 1865. 

152p. fold.table. 24.3cm. ppw. 


NuUNEz CABEZA DE VACA, ALVAR 124 

Relation of Alvar Nufiez Cabega de Vaca ‘Translated from the 
Spanish by Buckingham Smith [Quote from Adolfo de Castro.] New 
York 1871. 


300 p. 27.7cm. 


O'NEILL, NEAL JOHN 125 

The guide to Texas. Observations, historical, geographical, topo- 
graphical, statistical, descriptive and political. Local and commercial 
advantages of the country. With an appendix, containing a_ brief 
illustration of ‘Texas, in a series of questions and appropriate an- 
swers. The constitution of the Republic of Mexico, and of the States 
of Coahuila and ‘Texas. Also, the laws of the general and state gov- 
ernments relating to colonization. By Neal John O'Neill, L.L.D. of 
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the University of Indiana. Dublin: Printed for the principal book- 
sellers in England, Ireland, and Scotland. 1834. 


xii, 176p. 22.5 cm. 


OSTERMAYER, HEINRICH 126 

Tagebuch einer Reise nach Texas im Jahr 1848-1849. In drei 
Abschnitten. I. Land- und Seereise in 77 Tagen von Antwerpen bis 
Galveston. II. Von Galveston nach Neu-Braunfels und Aufenthalt 
daselbst. III. Aufenthalt auf der Farm Marienthal und Riickreise von 
Neu-Braunfels tiber Indianpoint, Galveston, von New-Orleans in 45 
Tagen nach Havre. Zur Unterhaltung, Belehrung und insbesondere 
zum Nutzen fiir Answanderer nach Nord-Amerika, hauptsachlich 
nach Texas. Nach eigener Anschauung verfasst von Heinrich Oster- 
mayer, Kaufman in Biberach. Mit 2 Steindrucktafeln. (Abbildung 
einer texanischen Farm [Bauernhof] und Grundriss von Neu-Braun- 
fels.) Biberach. 1850. In Verlage des Verfassers. In Commission der 
Dorn’schen Buchhandlung. 

ig8p. 11, 2plates. 22cm. 


PacE, Dr. 
Prairiedom: rambles and scrambles in Texas or New Estremadura. 
By a Suthron [pseud.] With a map. [Quote from Ben Jonson.] New 
York: Paine & Burgess, 62 John street. 1845. 
166 p. 18 p. publishers notes. 18.2 cm. 


PAN-HANDLE Assoc'N. 128 

Brand book containing the brands of the Pan-Handle Stock 
Assoc’n. Also constitution and resolutions adopted by the Association. 
1884. Kansas City, Mo. Isaac P. Moore, steam printer and binder. 


1884. 
gi p. 17cm. 
Parker, W. B. 129 


Notes taken during the expedition commanded by Capt. R. B. 
Marcy, U. S. A., through unexplored Texas, in the summer and fall 
of 1854. By W. B. Parker, attached to the expedition. Philadelphia: 
Hayes & Zell, No. 193 Market Street. 

xii, [g]-242p. 18.5 cm. 

PENNIGER, RoBeERT, publisher 130 

Fest-Ausgabe zum 50-jéhrigen Jubilaum der Griindung der Stadt 
Friedrichsburg. Eine Kurzgetasste Entwickelungs-Geschichte der vom 
Mainzer Adelsverein gegriindeten deutschen Kolonien in Texas, nebst 
Chronik der Stadt Friedrichsburg. Mit Illustrationen. Friedrichsburg, 
im Mai 1896. Herausgegeben von Robert Penniger, Redakteur des 
“Friedrichsburger Wochenblattes.” 

2:0 p. 5 unnumbered leaves. 20.5 cm. 
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PENNINGTON, Mrs. R. E. (MAy AMANDA WILLIAMS) I3L 
The history of Brenham and Washington County By Mrs. R. E. 
Pennington Brenham, Texas Standard Printing & Lithographing 
company Houston, Texas 1915. 
123 p. 23cm. 


Pike, ALBERT 132 
Prose sketches and poems, written in the Western country, by Al- 
bert Pike. Boston: Light & Horton. 1834. 


200p. 17.5cm. 


PIKE, JAMES 133 

The scout and ranger: being the personal adventures of Corporal 
Pike. of the Fourth Ohio Cavalry. As a Texan Ranger, in the Indian 
wars, delineating western adventure; afterward a scout and spy, in 
Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, and the Carolinas, under Generals 
Mitchell, Rosecrans, Stanley, Sheridan, Lytle, Thomas, Crook, and 
Sherman. Fully illustrating the secret service. Twenty-five full-page 
engravings. JRH&Co. Cincinnati & New York: J. R. Hawley & co. 
1865. 

xi, [19]-394p. 11. 21cm. 


PonTING, Tom CANDY 134 
Life of Tom Candy Ponting. [n.p. n.d.] [Privately printed at The 
Review Press, Decatur, IIl., ca. 1906.] 
102 p. portraits, 19cm. 


Porter, R. M. 135 
The fall of the Alamo: a Reminiscence of the Revolution of Texas. 
By R. M. Potter. San Antonio: Printed on the Herald steam press. 
1860. 
16p. plan. 22.5cm. ppw. 


136 
Prose and poetry of the livestock industry of the United States. 
With outlines of the origin and ancient history of our livestock ani- 
mals. Volume I. Issued in three volumes. Illustrated. Prepared by 
authority of the National Live Stock Association. Published by the 
National Live Stock Historical Association, Denver and Kansas City. 
[n.d.] Copyright 1904 by the Hudson-Kimberly publishing co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
757p-. 26.8 cm. 


RAINES, CADWELL WALTON 137 


A bibliography of Texas: being a descriptive list of books, pam- 
phlets, and documents relating to Texas in print and manuscript 
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since 1536, including a complete collation of the laws; with an intro- 
ductory essay on the materials of early Texan history. By C. W. 
Raines, member Texas Historical Society; member Texas Academy of 
Science. Austin, Texas: Published for the Author, by the Gammel 
Book co. 1896. 


xvi, 26.8 cm. 


RAINES, CADWELL WALTON 138 

Analytical index to the Laws of Texas, 1823-1905, (both dates in- 
clusive) . By Cadwell Walton Raines, fellow the Texas State Historical 
Association; member the American Historical Association; compiler 
Bibliography of Texas; Year Books for Texas, 1901-1903; author of 
Life of Santa Anna; editor of State Papers and Speeches of James 
Stephen Hogg ... editor of Six Decades in Texas, or Memoirs of 
Francis Richard Lubbock ... 1906: Von Boeckmann-Jones company, 
printers. Austin, Texas. 


4p.l, 559p. 22.7cm. 


Reavis, S. A. 139 
The Hillsboro and Hill County Directory embracing a complete 
review of Hill County and the City of Hillsboro, with sketches of 
minor points in the county, making it valuable to all alike. Printed 
at the Hillsboro News job office March, 1884. 
g2p. 20.3cm. ppw. 


REID, JOHN C. 140 

Reid’s Tramp; or, a Journal of the incidents of ten months travel 
through Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Sonora, and California. Includ- 
ing topography, climate, soil, minerals, metals, and inhabitants; with 
a notice of the Great Inter-Oceanic Rail Road. By John C. Reid. 
Selma, Alabama. Printed at the book and job office of John Hardy 
& co. 1858. 

237p. 20.7cm. 


RED, SAMUEL C., JR. 141 

The scouting expeditions of McCulloch’s Texas Rangers; or, the 
summer and fall campaign of the Army of the United States in 
Mexico—1846; including skirmishes with the Mexicans, and an accu- 
rate detail of the storming of Monterey; also, the daring scouts at 
Buena Vista; together with anecdotes, incidents, descriptions of 
country, and sketches of the lives of the celebrated partisan chiefs, 
Hays, McCulloch, and Walker. By Samuel C. Reid, Jr., late of the 
‘Texas Rangers and member of the bar of Louisiana. Philadelphia: 
G. B. Zieber and co. 1847. 

251 p. illus. 18.7 cm. 
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RicHarpson, W. & D., Publisher 142 

Galveston Directory for 1859-60: With a brief history of the Island, 
prior to the foundation of the City. The successive mayoralties and 
councils of the City to the present time—Provisions of the present 
charter and ordinances now in force. Also, some account of the 
various public institutions, improvements, commerce, &c., of the City. 
By W. & D. Richardson. Galveston: Printed at the “News” book and 
job office, 1859. 


g2p. 21.2cm. fold. map. 


ROEMER, FERDINAND I43 

Die Kreidebildungen von Texas und ihre organischen Einschliisse 
von Dr. Ferdinand Roemer. Mit einem die Beschreibung von Ver- 
steinerungen aus paldozoischen und tertiaren Schichten enthaltenden 
Anhange und mit 11 von C. Hohe nach der Natur auf Stein 
gezeichnete Tafeln. Bonn, bei Adolph Marcus 1852. 


vi, 11, 100p., xiplates. 34cm. 


ROEMER, FERDINAND 144 
‘Texas. Mit besonderer Riicksicht auf deutsche Auswanderung und 
die physischen Verhaltnisse des Landes nach eigener Beobachtung 
geschildert von Dr. Ferdinand Roemer. Mit einem naturwissenschatt- 
lichen Anhange und einer topographisch-geognostischen Karte von 
‘Texas. Bonn, bei Adolph Marcus. 1849. 
xiv, 11, 464p. 21.5cm. fold. map. 


Rose, Vicror M. 145 
The life and services of Gen. Ben McCulloch by Victor M. Rose. 
Philadelphia: Pictorial Bureau of the Press. 1888. 
gp-l, [25]-260p. 22.3 cm. 


Rose, Vicror M. 146 
Some historical facts in regard to the settlement of Victoria, ‘Texas; 
its progress and present status. By Victor M. Rose. Daily Times 
print, Laredo, Texas. 
216p. 22.5 cm. 


Ross, GEORGE M. von 147 

Der nordamerikanische Freistaat Texas, nach eigener Auschauung 
und nach den neuesten und besten Quellen fiir deutsche Auswan- 
derer geschildert von George M. von Ross aus Nord-Amerika, Redac- 
teur der Allgem. Auswanderungs-Zeitung, Verfasser von “des Aus- 
wanderers Handbuch” etc. etc. Mit einer nach den Aufnahmen des 
Landamts von Texas aufgenommenen Specialkarte des Staates. Ru- 
dolstadt. Druck und Verlag von G. Froebel. 1851. 

ip.L, 85 p. fold.map. 21.2 cm. 
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[SacE, Rurus B.] 148 
Scenes in the Rocky Mountains, and in Oregon, California, New 

Mexico, Texas, and the Grand Prairies; or notes by the way, during 

an excursion of three years, with a description of the countries passed 

through, including their geography, geology, resources, present con- 

dition, and the different nations inhabiting them. By a New Eng- 

lander [pseud.] Philadelphia: Published by Carey & Hart. 1846. 
303 p. 18.2cm. fold. map. 


SAVARDAN, LE Dr. 149 
Un naufrage au Texas observations et impressions recueillies pen- 
dant deux ans et demi au ‘Texas et a travers les Etats-Unis d’Amerique 
par Le Dr. Savardan auteur d’Asile rural d’enfants trouves. [Quotes 
from Virgile and Delille.] Paris, Garnier freres, Libraires-editeurs. 
6, Rue des Saints Peres et Palais-Royal, 215. 1858. 
344 Pp. 17-70. 


SCHERPF, G. A. 150 

Enstehungsgeschichte und gegenwartiger Zustand des neuen, un- 
abhangigen, amerikanischen Staates Texas. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte, 
Statistik und Geographie dieses Jahrhunderts. Im Lande selbst ge- 
sammelt von G. A. Scherpf. Mit zwei Karten, von Texas, Rio Grande 
und dem West-Land am stillen Ocean. Augsburg, 1841. Verlag der 
Matth. Rieger’schen Buchhandlung. 

vi, 11, 155p. 20.4cm. fold. map. 


SCHUETZ, KUNO DAMIAN, FREIHERR VON 151 

Texas. Rathgeber fiir Auswanderer nach diesem Lande. Mit beson- 
derer Unterstiitzung des Vereins zum Schutze deutscher Einwanderer 
in ‘Texas herausgegeben von Kuno Damian Freiherr von Schiitz, 
Vereinsbeamten zu Neu-Braunfels. Nebst der neuesten, im Jahre 1845 
aufgenommenen Karte und mehreren Briefen deutscher Ansiedler in 
‘Texas. Wiesbaden. Verlag von Chr. W. Kreidel. 1846. 


viii, 232p. 20.4cm. fold. map. 


SHEEDY, DENNIS 152 
The Autobiography of Dennis Sheedy. [n.p. n.d. Denver? 1922?] 


61p. 23.3cm. port. 
Cover-title. 


SHERMAN, SIDNEY 153 
Defence of Gen. Sidney Sherman, against the charges made by Gen. 
Sam Houston in his speech delivered in the United States Senate, 
February 28th, 1859. Galveston: Printed at the “News” book and 
job office. 1859. 
29, [1] p. 21.5cm. 
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SHIPMAN, DANIEL 154 
Frontier life. [n.p. c1879] 


403p. 20.8cm. port. 
Caption title. 


[Simms, WILLIAM GILMORE] 155 

Michael Bonham: or, the Fall of Bexar. A tale of Texas. In five 
parts. By a Southron [pseud.]. Richmond: Jno. R. Thompson, pub- 
lisher. MacFarlane & Fergusson, printers. 1852. 


355cm. ppw. 


Simpson, J. H. 156 
Route from Fort Smith to Santa Fe ... a report and map of 
Lieutenant Simpson...; also, a report on the same subject from 


Captain R. B. Marcy... [Washington, 1850] 
8gp. illus. map. 22.5cm. (g:st Cong., ist Sess. House Ex. Doc. No. 45.) 


SLEEPER, JOHN, AND J. C. HuTCHINS 157 

Waco and McLennan County, Texas. Containing a city directory 
of Waco, historical sketches of the City and County; biographical 
sketches and notices of a few prominent citizens. Information with 
regard to our various institutions, organizations, &c., &c. John 
Sleeper and J. C. Hutchins, compilers. Waco, Texas: Printed at the 
Examiner Steam job establishment by J. W. Golledge. 1876. 

ip.L, 171 p. 22.5cm. plate. 


SMITH, ASHBEL 158 
Reminiscences of the Texas Republic. Annual address delivered 

before the Historical Society of Galveston, December 15, 1875. By 

Ashbel Smith. ““th a preliminary notice of the Historical Society 

of Galveston. Yuvlished by the Society. Galveston, Texas. 1876. 
82p. 23.2 cm. 


SMITH, EDWARD 159 

Account of a journey through North-Eastern Texas, undertaken 
in 1849, for the purpose of emigration. Embodied in a report: to 
which are appended letters and verbal communications, from emi- 
nent individuals; lists of temperature; of prices of land, produce, 
and articles of merchandize; and of cost of carriage and labour; in 
several parts of the Western and Southern states; and the recently 
adopted constitution of Texas. With maps from the last authentic 
survey. By Edward Smith, M.D., LL.B., B.A., &c. London: Hamilton, 
Adams, & co., Paternoster Row; Birmingham: B. Hudson, Bull 
street. 1849. 

vi, [5]-188p. 18.3cm. fold. maps. 
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SMITH, HENRY, GOVERNOR 160 
Usurpation and Corruption. San Felipe de Austin, January 22, 
1836. Printed by Baker and Bordens, San Felipe de Austin. [1836] 


Broadside. 2p., printed in two columns. 14.5 31.5cm. (13.5 X 27 cm.) 


SMITHWICK, NOAH 161 

The evolution of a State or Recollections of Old Texas Days 
by Noah Smithwick (nonagenarian). Compiled by his daughter 
Nanna Smithwick Donaldson. Austin, Texas, Gammel Book com- 
pany [n.d. no copyright notice.] 


354 19.3cm. ports. 
At head of title: Extra edition, only 10 copies printed. No. 6. 


SMYTHE, H. 162 
Historical sketch of Parker County and Weatherford, Texas. By 
H. Smythe. St. Louis: Louis C. Lavat, book and job printer, 16 South 
Fifth street. 1877. 
xvi, vil, 476p. 18.8 cm. 


SOLMS-BRAUNFELS, CARL, PRINCE ZU 163 
Texas. Geschildert in Beziehung auf seine geographischen, socialen 
und tbrigen Verhdltnisse mit besonderer Riicksicht auf die deutsche 
Colonisation. Ein Handbuch fiir Auswanderer nach Texas ... von 
Carl, Prinzen zu Solms-Braunfels. Nebst zwei Karten von ‘Texas. 
Frankfurt an Main. Johann David Sauerlander’s Verlag. 1846. 


X, 134p. 21.5.cm. 


SOWELL, A. J. 164 

History of Fort Bend County containing biographical sketches of 
many noted characters General M. B. Lamar, president of the Repub- 
lic of Texas; Mrs. Jane Long, called the “Mother of Texas’; “Deaf 
Smith” the famous spy and scout; the Bordens, printers, soldiers and 
inventors; Mier prisoners, Santa Fe prisoners and some of Fannin’s 
men, all of whom are buried in the cemetery at Richmond. By A. J. 
Sowell Author of “Early Settlers of Southwest Texas,” etc. Houston, 
Texas. W. H. Coyle & Co., stationers and printers 1904. 

ip... xii, 373p. 21.8cm. 


SOWELL, A. J. 165 
Rangers and Pioneers of ‘Texas. With a concise account of the early 
settlements, hardships, massacres, battles and wars by which ‘Texas 
was rescued from the rule of the savage and consecrated to the em- 
pire of civilization. By A. J. Sowell. Seguin, Texas. San Antonio, 
Texas, Shepard bros. & co., printers and publishers. 1884. 
411 p. 18.4 cm. 
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Sparks, A. W. 166 

The War between the States, as I saw it. Reminiscent, historical 
and personal by A. W. Sparks. Copyright secured by A. W. Sparks. 
1901. Tyler: Lee & Burnett, printers. 


4p-l., 393p. port. 21.2cm. 


Stapp, WILLIAM PRESTON 167 
The Prisoners of Perote: containing a journal kept by the Author, 
who was captured by the Mexicans, at Mier, December 25, 1842, and 
released from Perote, May 16, 1844. By William Preston Stapp. Phil- 
adelphia: G. B. Zieber and company. 1845. 
164 p. 18.4 cm. 


StiFF, EDWARD 168 

The Texan Emigrant: being a narration of the adventures of the 
Author in Texas, and a description of the soil, bays, harbors, rivers, 
institutions, and manners and customs of the inhabitants of that 
country; together with the principal incidents of fifteen years revo- 
lution in Mexico; and embracing a condensed statement of interest- 
ing events in Texas, from the first European settlement in 1692, down 
to the year 1840. By Col. Edward Stiff. Cincinnati: Published by 
George Conclin. 1840. 

367 p. 19.7cm. fold. map. 


[SULLIVAN, JOHN H.] 169 

Life and adventures of a Cow-Boy, or, Valuable hints on raising 
stock. Examine the contents. New York: New York Popular Publish- 
ing co. [n.d. ca. 1885] 


8leaves. 16.2cm. ppw. 
At bottom of page twelve: Very truly yours, John H. Sullivan, “Broncho John.” 


TERRELL, J. C. 170 
Reminiscences of the early days of Fort Worth by Capt. J. C. Ter- 
rell. Copyright applied for. 1906. Texas Printing co. Fort Worth. 


101 p. 22.7cm. 


Texas CiTIzENS CONVENTION, APRIL, 1833 

Constitution or Form of Government of the State of Texas. Made 
in general convention, in the town of San Felipe de Austin, in the 
month of April, 1833. Printed at the office of the Commercial Bul- 
letin. New Orleans. 1833. 


13, [1] p. 19.2 cm. 


TEXAS (PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT) 172 
Ordinances and decrees of the Consultation, Provisional Govern- 
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ment of Texas and the Convention, which assembled at Washington 
March 1, 1836. By order of the Secretary of State. Houston: National 
Banner office—Niles & co., printers. 1838. 

156 p. 19.2 cm. 


Texas (REPUBLIC) CONVENTION, Marcu, 1836 173 

Unanimous Declaration of Independence, by the Delegates of the 
People of Texas, in General Convention, at the town of Washington, 
on the second day of March, 1836. Printed by Baker & Bordens, San 
Felipe de Austin. [1836] 


Broadside. 1 p., printed in four columns. 33x 40.5cm. (27.8x 36cm.) 


TEXAS (REPUBLIC) 174 
Constitution of the Republic of Texas. To which is prefixed the 
Declaration of Independence, made in convention, March 2, 1836. 
Washington: Printed by Gales and Seaton. 1836. 
24p. 24cm. 


TExAs (REPUBLIC) 175 
Constitucion de la Republica de Tejas. [Imprenta de la Gazeta de 
la Ciudad de Austin. ] 
[11]-47 p. 20.5 cm. 
The Spanish and English versions are printed face to face. 
Texas (REPUBLIC) SENATE 176 
Journals of the Senate of the Republic of Texas. First Congress— 
First session. Columbia: Printed by G. & T. H. Borden, public 
printers. 1836. 
103 p. 19cm. 


Texas (REPUBLIC) Housk OF REPRESENTATIVES 177 
First Congress—First Session. An accurate and authentic report of 
the proceedings of the House of Representatives. From the gd of 
October to the 23d of December. By M. J. Falvel. Reporter of the 
House. Columbia: G. & T. H. Borden, public printers. 1836. 
4pl, 8, 226p. 19cm. 


Texas (REPuBLIC) Laws 178 
Laws of the Republic of Texas, in two volumes. Printed by order 
of the Secretary of State. Volume I. Houston: Printed at the office 
of the Telegraph. 1837. 
11, 276p. 20.4 cm. 


TExAS (REPUBLIC) PRESIDENT 179 
Address of his excellency Mirabeau B. Lamar, to the citizens of 
Santa Fe. Austin City Gazette office. [1841] 
14p. 20.5 cm. 
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Texas (REPUBLIC) PRESIDENT 180 
Proclama de su excellencia Mirabeau B. Lamar, a los Ciudadanos 
de Santa Fe. Imprenta de la Gazeta de la Ciudad de Austin. [1841] 


14p. 20.5 cm. 


TEXAS (REPUBLIC) SECRETARY OF STATE 181 
General instructions for the government of the Consular and Com- 
mercial Agents of the Republic of Texas. Printed by order of Secre- 
tary of State. Houston: National Banner office—Niles & Co., printers. 
1838. 
62 p. fold.table. 18.5 cm. 


Texas (REPUBLIC) SECRETARY OF WAR 182 
Government of the Army of the Republic of Texas, printed in 
accordance with a Joint Resolution of Congress, approved January 
23rd, 1839. By order of the Secretary of War. Houston: Intelligencer 
office—S. Whiting, printer. 1839. 
4p.l, 187, 16p. plates. 18cm. 


Texas SAN SABA COMPANY 183 
Constitution of the Texas San Saba Mining company. May gth., 
1839. Houston. Telegraph power press. 1839. 
1g p. 19.7 cm. 


TEXAS WESTERN RAILROAD COMPANY 184 
Charter of the Texas Western Railroad company, and extracts from 
reports of Col. A. B. Gray and Secretary of War, on the survey of 
route, from eastern borders of Texas to California. Nature of country 
and climate, mineral and agricultural resources, &c., &c. Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Porter, Thrall & Chapman, printers. 1855. 
4op. fold.map. 21.8cm. ppw. 


Tuorp, N. Howarp 185 
Songs of the Cowboys. N. Howard Thorp. News Print Shop Estan- 
cia, New Mexico. [c1g908] 


50 p. incl. cover. 15.5 cm. 


‘THRAN, JAKOB 186 
Meine Auswanderung nach Texas unter dem Schutze des Mainzer 
Vereins. Ein Warnungs-Beispiel fiir-Auswanderungslustige. Von Ja- 
kob Thran. Mit einem Vorwort von Dr. A. Th. Woeniger Berlin. 
In Commission bei Eduard Krause. 1848. 
viii, 121p. 21cm. ppw. 


187 
A Visit to Texas: being the journal of a traveler through those 
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parts most interesting to American settlers. With descriptions of scen- 
ery, habits, &c., &c. New York: Goodrich & Wiley, 194 Broadway, 


1834. 
iv, [13]-264p. 21. fold. map., illus., 18.6 cm. 


Von Beur, OTTOMAR 188 

Guter Rath fiir Answanderer nach der Vereinigten Staaten von 
Nordamerika mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung von Texas. Vorziiglich 
fiir Landleute und Handweker nach eigner Erfahrung geschrieben 
von Ottomar von Behr, prakt. Landwirth. Leipzig, 1847. Verlag von 
Robert Friese. 


iv, 107p. 17.5cm. 


Watton, W. M. 189 
Life and adventures of Ben Thompson. The famous Texan, In- 

cluding a detailed and authentic statement of his birth, history and 

adventures, by one who has known him since a child. By W. M. 

Walton, Austin, Texas. Austin: Published by the Author. 1884. 
224p. 17-7cm. illus. ppw. 


WHARTON, CLARENCE 190 
The Isle of Mal Hado and other sketches—Three hundred and 
fifty years of Texas history by Clarence Wharton [n.p. n.d.] 
4p.l, 253p. 25-7cm. illus. 
At end: C. R. Wharton, Bay Ridge, September 21, 1934. 


[WHARTON, WILLIAM H.] 1gI 

Texas. A brief account of the origin, progress and present state of 
the Colonial settlements of Texas; together with an exposition of the 
causes which have induced the existing War with Mexico. Extracted 
from a work entitled “A Geographical, Statistical and Historical 
account of Texas,” now nearly ready for the press. Some of these 
numbers have appeared in the New Orleans Bee and Bulletin. Nash- 
ville: Printed by S. Nye & co. 1836. 

16 p. 23.5 cm. 

At end: Curtius. 


Wuarton, Wo. H. 
Address of the Honorable Wm. H. Wharton, Texas Commissioner, 
delivered at Masonic Hall, New-York, on the 26 of April, 1836. 
[5]-27p- 21.5 cm. 
Caption title. 
[WuiraAKer, DANIEL KIMBALL] 193 
Sidney’s Letters to William E. Channing, D. D. occasioned by his 
letter to Hon. Henry Clay, on the Annexation of Texas to the United 
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States. First published in the “Charleston Courier.” Charleston, S. C. 
Printed by Edward C. Councell, No. 1 Queen-street. 1837. 
84p. 17cm. 


Wuitr Man’s UNION ASSOCIATION 194 

Constitution By-Laws and Amendments of the White Man’s Union 
Association. Of Wharton County, Texas. Spectator print, Wharton 
Texas. At end: Adopted April 23d, 1900. 


22p. 12.5cm. ppw. 
Cover title. 


WILKINSON, J. L. 195 

The Trans-Cedar lynching and the Texas Penitentiary being a plain 
account of the lynching and the circumstances leading up to it, also 
a presentation of conditions as they exist in our state penitentiaries 
By J. L. Wilkinson who is entirely familiar with facts relative to both 
Johnston Printing & adv. co., Dallas [n.d. 1899?] 


158p. 21.5cm. ppw. port. 


Woopman, Davin, JR. 196 
Guide to Texas emigrants. By David Woodman, Jr. Boston: Printed 
by M. Hawes, for the publishers, 81 Cornhill, near the N. E. Museum. 


1835. 
vi, [13]-192p. 18.2cm. fold. map. 


[WoopwarpD, JOHN] 197 

An abstract of the Constitutions Laws and other Documents having 
reference to and including the Empresario grants and contracts made 
by the State of Coahuila and Texas to and with John Charles Beales; 
Also, Deeds of the same from him to John Woodward; to which is 
appended an Argument sustaining the rights and titles of John 
Woodward. New York Narine & co’s print 1842. 

2p.l., [3]-60, 62, 22, 24p., 11. fold.map. 22cm. 


WREDE, Fr. W. V. 198 

Lebensbilder aus den vereinigten Staaten von Nordamerika und 
Texas, gesammelt von Fr. W. v. Wrede, Kénigl. Hannov. Hauptmann 
a. D. und Biirger der Republik Texas. In der Fortsetzung nach ‘Tage- 
biichern und miindlichen Mittheilungen bearbeitet von E. D. Selbst- 
verlag. Cassel. In Commission bei Theodor Fischer. 1844. 


v, 324p. 19.7.cm. 


[Wricut, JOHN & W.] 199 
Recollections of Western Texas; descriptive and narrative. (Includ- 
ing an Indian campaign) 1852-55. Interspersed with illustrative anec- 
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dotes. By Two of the U. S. Mounted Rifles. London: W. & F. G. Cash, 
5 Bishopsgate street without. 1857. 
88 p. 18cm. 


YOAKUM, HENDERSON 200 
History of Texas from its first settlement in 1685 to its annexation 
to the United States in 1846, by H. Yoakum, Esq. In two volumes 
with an extended appendix. Redfiield: 34 Beekman Street, New York, 
1855. 
482, 576p. ports. maps, plans. 22.7cm. 
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Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of 
HERBERT FLETCHER 


ET me interrupt myself to answer a question propounded 
by Stanley Banks of San Antonio. It is front page stuff 
and you should all have the benefit of the answer right 

from the horse’s mouth. The name of my firm is the Anson Jones 
Press. The Jones is very important because in Houston, for credit 
purposes, I have allowed the rumor to be spread that Mr. Jesse 
Jones was my junior partner. 

Dr. Steen’s request brings up a very delicate matter. 

All speeches and papers delivered at these meetings, you may 
have suspected, like rare books, exist in more than one state. I 
use the word state in a bibliographical sense, indicating a stage 
in its evolution. 

First you are invited to speak and are given a general subject. 
Then you outline this and tentatively submit it to the office of 
the Association. There it is so roughly handled that you rewrite 
it. Then, when you finally get to the rostrum, you deliver a 
different version to suit the situation at the moment. The middle 
state is printed in the Quarterly if it is a good paper. 

Historical nomenclature provides classifications for some of 
these stages, like B.c. and a.p., meaning before Bailey Carroll 
and After Deletion. Only geniuses like Maury Maverick escape 
this treatment, but you will have noticed that Dr. Webb washed 
his hands of him in advance. Best thing, by the way, that can 
happen to any speaker is to talk after Maury Maverick. 

*Epiror’s Note: On Saturday, April 29, 1950, Herbert Fletcher was the informal 
speaker at a luncheon meeting of the Association. Dr. Ralph Steen, the chairman, 
referred to Dr. Eugene C. Barker’s observations, made Thursday night, that book 
collectors were often pernicious and sometimes not quite sane and suggested that 
Mr. Fletcher comment on this. Just before the talk the question had been raised 
in the table conversation whether Mr. Fletcher headed the “Anson Press” or the 
“Anson Jones Press.” Several members of the Publication Committee insisted that 
the address be published, but in fairness to Mr. Fletcher it may be noted that it 


is over his protest as he points out that the speech was intended to be “exclu- 
sively oral and was quite dated.” 
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I have long agreed with Dr. Barker that the unrelaxed inten- 
sity of the book collector has a psychopathic aspect. Night before 
I was invited to speak here I had read Dr. P. I. Nixon’s History 
of UNsocialized Medicine in Texas and, in replying to Dr. Car- 
roll, I suggested that my subject be ““Texianitis, its Pathology and 
Protraction.” Dr. Nixon’s book had nothing to do with it, but 
granted my clients had the disease, I somehow thought I should 
keep them pleasantly afflicted. Dr. Carroll vetoed the whole 
idea and only Thursday did I understand it. He has the malady 
himself and utterly lacks perspective. 

Did you ever eavesdrop on Dudley Dobie and Louis Lenz in 
one of their huddles? Both will be bragging about their recent 
steals. Perfectly shameless. A “‘steal” in the book-trade is some- 
thing for which you paid far too little. There will be Dudley 
gloating over, say, a copy of Dixon’s Ten Nights with Big Foot 
Wallace that he obtained from some defenseless widow. Louis 
will pin him down and he will finally admit under pressure that 
the collation is bad, one of Big Foot’s shoes and all of Saturday 
night being missing, but it is still quite a treasure. And after all, 
if Auctioneer Ben Procter can offer a Spanish-American War 
book printed in 1850, I guess Dudley can be forgiven for a 
night out. 

And have you noticed that these collectors often get duplicate 
copies? For trading purposes, they say. But Dr. Barker notes 
that the great collections in the University were acquired by the 
purchase route. In a word, collectors are likely to be transcendent 
booksellers, booksellers on an undreamt-of scale. 

The poor professional bookseller is being pushed around. He 
competes with gigantic book ciubs, book agents, grocery stores, 
pharmacies, schools, churches, auctions, and amateurs, Years ago, 
when all this gravy was channeled through bookstores, they were 
nice places to browse and students familiarized themselves with 
the proximity and relationship of great books. You could find 
the Bhagavadgita, the Satyricon of Petronius Arbiter, or an Alice 
in Wonderland in a variety of editions. Right now there is not 
a first-class bookstore in Austin, cultural center of the state, or 
hardly any other place. There may be as many as one in the 
entire state, not subsidized, that sticks to books, makes money, 
and serves a community. 
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I purpose to discuss, of course, the collectors, the amateurs 
(unquote) who take the bread out of the mouths of booksellers’ 
children in order to sell large globs of rare books to institutions. 
They do, as Dr. Barker pointed out, give the institutions, gratis, 
their knowledge of the subject. A very nice gift, because as a 
class they are much too well informed to suit the booksellers. 
Most of them have good jobs, an expense account, no pay roll to 
meet, and the equanimity that accrues when your immediate 
economic problems have been solved is a great asset to an already 
pragmatic mind. 

The late Judge Clarence Wharton collected books. And here 
the word takes on a variant meaning. One time I saw a rather 
valuable book of Judge Wharton’s in another library and I told 
the judge that he should demand its return. 

“I can’t start that, Fletcher,’ he said. ‘In the last thirty years 
I have lent perhaps two hundred books and in the same period 
have borrowed at least eight hundred. Think what an accounting 
would do to me.” 

The judge was always practical and expert at both parry and 
thrust. One of his assistants, an author himself, once asked the 
judge for an increase in salary. 

“I don’t ask for this money for dissipation or riotous living, 
judge, but I’ve got four children, another one on the way, and 
I've really got to have more money to keep the wolf from the 
door.” 

“What you really need, young man,” said the judge, “is some- 
thing to keep the stork from the roof.” 

In the presence of books, the bibliomaniac falls into what 
Maury Maverick called the barbarian class. Maury gave me an 
order for three or four items only yesterday. A collector standing 
by glared at me as though I were an intruder and proceeded 
to enter Maury’s order in his own notebook. 

The amateurs have many naive ways of getting a victim to 
drop his guard. I remember a preacher who used to call on the 
brethren, mooch a meal, then go up to the attic where the books 
were stored and pray for divine guidance. A certain Louisiana 
collector big-heartedly gives the natives shiny new copies of Steck 
reprints to replace their shabby old ‘Texas books. Pure philan- 
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thropy. I have heard of one collector who in running down 
rarities brandishes an axe handle. 

I bought Mr. Matt Weeks’ collection in January, about a 
thousand Texas books. I had to go to Mr. Weeks, look him 
squarely in the eyes, tell him I wanted his library and ask his 
price. Since I had sold him a lot of the books, he began to throw 
my own prices right back at me and there I was, hog-tied and 
helpless. What to do? No romance at all. 

In Houston I could not sell this collection in bulk largely 
because it was only a ten thousand dollar deal. The oilmen 
there are not interested in anything that will not give them at 
least a hundred thousand dollar tax deduction. Therefore the 
Weeks collection had to be sold piecemeal. That put the books 
back in circulation and did not boost prices. The acquisition by 
the Texas History Center of a collection like Earl Vandale’s 
increases the value of every book already there and every book 
in every collection in the state. And I think it was worth about 
twice the amount Earl got for it. 

Houston is not quite all oil. The big town is also saturated 
with history. You cannot talk to anyone about Sam Houston, for 
instance, because that person is probably related to either the 
general or one of his enemies and is likely still to be fighting 
the war. 

Whereas Clarence Wharton often regarded his research com- 
pleted when he found some evidence that agreed with him, Lou 
Kemp, on the other hand, delights in spoiling a good story. You 
will recall that yesterday he interrupted Maury Maverick on a 
historical point. From where I sat, I could see that the room 
was just full of impulses to interrupt Maury. But Lou Kemp 
actually did. Into the jaws of death, you might say, but he made 
it stick. 

Texas penal law and procedure is not as barbaric as Maury 
would have it. Once, during the first session of the Harris County 
Criminal Court, a kind-hearted judge ordered a couple of mur- 
derers hanged at once rather than subject them to the rigors of 
the primitive Harris County jail. Now this makes a quaint and 
plaintive little anecdote, but Lou Kemp would interrupt me 
right now to say that there was no jail at all until the third 
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session of the court. Trouble with Lou is, he knows too much 
and is invariably right. You can learn history from him, but it 
is like trying to drink from a fireplug. 

Houston has the money, but its industrial progress has out- 
stripped its cultural resources. Oil is at once its life, its philoso- 
phy, and its hobby. For every man like the late great George A. 
Hill, Jr., who literally gave his life for the good of his state and its 
heritage, there are a thousand who boast that they never read 
a book. Twenty fabulously wealthy men in Houston could die 
tomorrow without leaving a desirable collection of books to 
perpetuate their names. I know of a book dealer, though, who 
sold a lady two green sets of Tolstoy to match the drapes. 

No one has ever stressed the fact that, among book collectors, 
the collector of Texiana is unique in that he actually reads the 
books. Some collectors, like William A. Philpott, Jr., of Dallas, 
whose collecting mania is complicated by an obsession for mint 
condition, buy an extra copy just to read and handle. Another 
collector pays the booksellers extra to send him pre-publication 
proofs of their catalogs so that he can beat other collectors to 
the choice items. You will see that these collectors are really 
avocationally in the book business and that there are hundreds 
and thousands of them. 

I have bought and sold in ‘Texas approximately two million 
books. More than half of these were sold at ten cents each. I 
want to tell you that the ten cent customers are very choosey 
too. I have bought and sold some treasures, but some big fish 
got away. I will tell you about one that slipped the hook. 

Some fifteen years ago a visiting attorney offered me some 
original documents that he found in the attic of a Tennessee 
home belonging to the Eaton estate. I was in the office that day 
in defiance of Doctor’s orders, was about to start on a cruise 
and had no time to spare. Among the letters was a six-page 
foolscap-size letter in the handwriting of Thomas Jefferson, ad- 
dressed to Aaron Burr. It gave Burr detailed instructions about 
his trip to Mexico and left no room for doubt that Jefferson 
planned and instigated this enterprise. I remember that in clos- 
ing Jefferson said that this was one of five copies and that the 
other four should be retrieved at once, each having been sent 
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by a different route. Other items in the collection were some 
intimate Burr material, including the key to his secret code. 

In haste (and I know now, in my weakened condition) I sent 
these to a Dallas collector and left for South America. When I 
returned, a month later, I found that the Dallas man, a stickler 
for fine condition, had refused to buy them because they had 
been repaired with Scotch tape. Meantime, the attorney left 
Houston and my clerk failed to get his name. Thus, evidence 
that would change the course of recorded history and merchan- 
dise that might have paid for the education of my children, flew 
out the window. 

My exacting collector friend in Dallas remembers the text of 
these letters exactly as I do and I am sure feels as sheepish as I 
do about it. And now having freely confessed, I have something 
else to say briefly, in conclusion. 

To me the great figure among Texas collectors, a man who 
gave of his knowledge and vision at a time when cultural values 
in this stratum were certainly not overdone, was Sir Swante 
Palm, the subject of Dr. Harry Ransom’s brilliant paper at last 
year’s meeting. It seems to me that no acquisition has been so 
valuable nor so perfectly timed. And it was not acquired by 
purchase. 

How Dr. Barker has lived through the last three days and kept 
his poise and composure is beyond me. At the risk of boring 
him but not the rest of you I want to close on the beam of the 
week’s dominant motif. You have heard much of Dr. Barker’s 
professional career and have observed firsthand the visible and 
immediate fruits of his labors. But, like the poet who shot the 
arrow in the air, he has incalculable and immeasurable attain- 
ments. In Latin-America Dr. Barker is one of few North Amer- 
icans who are thoroughly respected. He is actually revered for 
his consistent fairness as a historian. I want to draw, however, 
on my files of experience for a single example of his influence, 
a typically extra-curricular and usually thankless act of a great 
scholar. 

Forty-two years ago a young man in Houston wrote to Dr. 
Barker for advice. He had embarked on a writing career, wanted 
to write about Texas and its history, to write about it truthfully. 
‘To Dr. Barker he was a total stranger. 
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Dr. Barker replied, a two-page letter in longhand, patiently 
advising him, citing books he should read and be guided by. 
Last year I bought this writer’s library from his estate. In the 
interval this young man had written not less than twenty thou- 
sand articles about Texas. I say he wrote that many, but I mean 
he sold that many. His product appeared in over five hundred 
periodicals throughout the English-speaking world. He wrote 
constantly, having as many as forty manuscripts in the mail at 
once. His average manuscript was rejected seven times but even- 
tually made the grade. He was paid from fifty to five thousand 
dollars for each effort and until after his death none seemed to 
have been published under his own name. He did ghost writing 
for celebrities and more than one of his books appeared in our 
auction yesterday. You will recall that one of the illustrations in 
Dr. Webb's The Great Plains showed a dozen periodicals whose 
circulation figures were astronomical. This man’s work was a 
regular feature of every one of them, under a dozen aliases. 

With his library were some production records and some cor- 
respondence. Recently I talked to his New York agent to see what 
estimate he would make of the circulation of the works of this 
prolific Texan. “His circulation,” he said, “would be the equiva- 
lent of every man, woman and child in the United States for 
every month in the last twenty years. The grand total would be 
well into the billions.” 

Harry Van Demark, of Houston, was the author of this in- 
credible output. I have written a short biography for the Hand- 
book of Texas of this astonishing phenomenon. 

Dr. Barker's original letter to him was found in his effects and 
Mrs. Hamer may have it for her collection if she wants it. This, 
then, is one letter, a precise, painstaking letter in which, like 
the philosopher, he is charting the course of a star he could not 
even see. How many such letters did Dr. Barker selflessly write? 
How many hundreds? Thousands, probably. And what has been 
their impact qualitatively, and quantitatively, if you will? What 
lives have been touched and who would have the temerity to 
define the area of their influence? It is clearly so much more than 
regional or national. In the presence of the patent magnitude 
of this achievement we can only paraphrase Abraham Lincoln— 
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“The World must note, The World must long remember.” 


[COPY] 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
Main University, Austin 
Medical Department, Galveston 
William L. Prather LLD 
President 


17 Hilliard Street 
Cambridge, Mass., Feb. 15, 1908. 
Mr. Harry VAN DEMARK, 
Houston, ‘Texas. 
Dear Sir: 

Your letter of the 4th reached me here severai days ago, but it has 
been impossible for me to send you an earlier reply. 

So far as I can remember, the Texas State Historical Association 
has never published anything connected with pirates of the Gulf, 
and I don’t think there is any material on the subject in its archives. 
As to other publications,—you have probably read the letter that 
Yoakum has to say in his History of Texas on the establishment of 
Aury and Lafitte at Galveston. There is a picturesque account of a 
visit to Lafitte—probably with a basis of truth—in The United States 
Magazine and Democratic Review, Vol. VI (1839) pp 37 ff. I doubt 
whether you could get this volume in Texas, but you might get the 
Carnegie Library to borrow it for you from the Library of Congress. 
The only other thing that I know of is a volume on the Buccaneers 
of the Gulf—and I can’t remember the author’s name. You are prob- 
ably familiar with it already, however. I imagine you might find 
some references that would help you in Larned’s History for Ready 
Reference. 

There ought to be—I don’t know whether there really are or not— 
some articles in the files of DeBow’s Review. If you have access to a 
file it would be worth looking through. I suspect too, that Mr. Wil- 
liam Beer, of the Howard Memorial Library, New Orleans, could 
help you to some material. 

Very truly yours, 
E. C. BARKER 
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HE Fifty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Association 

opened on April 27, 1950, with one of the most mem- 

orable events in the history of the Texas State Historical 
Association, the formal opening of the Eugene C. Barker Texas 
History Center. The Center, occupying the beautiful structure 
known on the University of Texas campus since 1936 as the Old 
Library Building, provides spacious, permanent quarters for the 
University library’s extensive collection of Texas books and 
archival materials as well as for the offices of the Texas State 
Historical Association. The building, designed by Cass Gilbert 
and completed in 1910, has been partially remodeled to fit pres- 
ent needs and completely redecorated and refurnished. 

The first event of the formal opening program was the pres- 
entation to the University of the Frank Reaugh Collection of 
paintings. Dudley K. Woodward, Jr., chairman of the Board of 
Regents of the University, presided at the meeting. The collection 
was presented to the University by Roy C. Ledbetter, of Dallas, 
representing the Reaugh estate, and received in the name of 
the University by C. Read Granberry, assistant to the president. 
Will Alexander, also a trustee of the Reaugh estate, spoke briefly 
on the collection. 

Reaugh, who had provided in his will that his collection of 
paintings should go to the University of Texas, is best known 
for his cattle scenes in West Texas. The pictures hang in a special 
section designed expressly for that purpose in the main reading 
room of the library on the second floor of the Center. 

Following the presentation, the entire building was opened 
for inspection. The Vandale Collection of Texas books was dis- 
played for the first time. The books, purchased by the Univer- 
sity for the Barker Center, occupy approximately one-third of 
one stack floor in the library. 

Although there was no formal receiving line, Dr. and Mrs. 
Barker, Judge and Mrs. Woodward, University President T. S. 
Painter, and members of the executive council of the Association 
and of the Board of Regents of the University met guests in the 
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Dr. Eugene C. Barker and his granddaughters—Angela (left) and Elaine (right). 
The Misses Barker, daughters of Mr. and Mrs. David E. Barker, were the youngest 
guests at the opening ceremonies of the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center. 
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lounge room on the first floor of the Center, where punch was 
served by Mrs. J. Bruce Duncan of Waco. Mrs. Milton R. Gutsch, 
wife of the chairman of the history department of the Univer- 
sity, was in charge of the arrangements for the reception. The 
youngest guests at the opening were Elaine and Angela Barker, 
daughters of Mr. and Mrs. David E. Barker and granddaughters 
of Mr. and Mrs. Eugene C. Barker. Approximately five hundred 
persons—Association members, University faculty, and Austin 
friends—attended the open house. Those signing the special guest 


book in Dr. Barker’s office were: 


H. Bailey Carroll 
Lillian Wester 

John H. McNeely 

F. L. Jewett 

Mrs. Eugene Barker 
Ann E. Barker 

Mrs. Albert W. Wilkerson 
Mrs. Joseph C. Hutcheson, Jr. 
Jack Barker 

Lula Barrett 

Minnie Lee Shepard 
Mary Kirkpatrick 

Dr. Edward Wilkerson 
Mrs. Edward Wilkerson 
Annie C. Hill 

Lorena Baker 

N. C. Belk 

Mrs. N. C. Belk 

David M. Vigness 

Mrs. David M. Vigness 
Edith W. Looney 
Lawrence P. Looney 
Cleo Brogan 

Albert Brogan 

Mrs. L. W. Payne, Jr. 
Mrs. Philip Graham 
Frank A. Knapp, Jr. 
Clara Ann Kuhlman 
Helen S. Johnson 
Delsie Kingdom 
Virginia Allen 

Mrs. Claude Mattingly 
Martha Cox 

Pauline E. Stewart 
Jesse Guy Smith 
Frances Kellam Hendricks 
Mrs. Harry S. Vandiver 
Mary Stone 

Flora Eckert 

Joseph Dixon Matlock 


Eugene C. Routh 

Mrs. W. B. Shoe 

Mrs. W. E. Dozier 
Helen Hunnicutt 
LaVerne Nowotny 
Arno Nowotny 

Mrs. Buelah Straus 
Katherine Searcy 
Virginia Lee Douglas 
Mrs. Henry R. Wofford 
Mrs. M. Jones 
Katherine Barr 

Mary H. Ellis 

C. W. Hackett 
Dorothy Schort 

David E. Barker 

Mrs. David E. Barker 
Mody C. Boatright 
Wilson M. Hudson, Jr. 
Pat F. Updegrove 

May H. Arrington 
Mrs. Rudolph L. Biesele 
Rudolph L. Biesele 
Joseph L. Clark 

Mrs. Robert C. Cotner 
Robert C. Cotner 

J. W. Saxon 

Mary Ann Henderson 
Col. H. M. Henderson 
Joe O. Naylor 

Mrs. Joe O. Naylor 
Claude Elliott 

L. F. Sheffy 

Mrs. L. F. Sheffy 

Mary Buice 

William C. Pool 

Mrs. William C. Pool 
Wiley D. Jenkins 
Lorene Winbury Brothers 
Mrs. H. B. Montgomery 
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Nell Murphree 

Louise Nolen 

Seymour V. Connor 
Mary Joe Carroll 

Olive R. Nixon 

Minnie Moore Porter Turpin 
Lem Scarbrough 

Virgie Sanders 

Mrs. J. W. Sanders 

Mrs. Roscoe L. Perry 
Florence E. Spencer 
Mrs. Paul H. Goldmann 
Mrs. L. P. Douglas 
Juanita Douglas 

Mrs. Waymore Downing 
Mrs. Edwin Pumphrey Moore 
Virginia Williams 

Mrs. Herman Meyers 
Kate A. Norwood 

Mrs. Stewart Harkrider 
Mary Goldmann 
William E. Darden 
William A. Alexander 
Marian Rather Powell 
Ben Powell 

Mrs. Jessie McIlroy Smith 
Lucy Rathbone 

Mrs. Nelia Fox 
Gertrude Blake Rich 
Jonell Britsch 

Rosalie Jirasek 

Lydia W. Magruder 
Mrs. Claude Taylor 
Mrs. James Taylor 

Dan Ferguson 

Mrs. V. G. Okie 
Virginia Pettway 

Dick Pettway 

Elaine Barker 

Angela Barker 


These persons were present but did not sign the book: 


Dudley K. Woodward 
Mrs. Dudley K. Woodward 
T. S. Painter 


E. J. Hameston, Jr. 
Sue Hefley 

Ione P. Spears 

Mrs. Joe B. Frantz 
Joe B. Frantz 

L. Theo. Bellmont 
Mary C. Rice 
Thelma Lockwood 
David M. Warren 
Clara Calhoun 
Frances McMinn 
Buelah G. Green 
Francis H. Henshaw 
Fred R. Cotten 
Virginia Gambrell 
Joseph Milton Nance 
Eleanor Hanover Nance 
Maxine Smith 
Rupert N. Richardson 
R. W. Steen 

Herbert Gambrell 
Dr. Henry R. Maresh 
Mrs. Henry R. Maresh 
Rex W. Strickland 
Charles F. Arrowood 
Dr. P. I. Nixon 
Dorman Winfrey 
Harbert Davenport 
George P. Isbell 
Mrs. George P. Isbell 
Merle M. Duncan 
Arthur Burnett 
Amelia Williams 
John A. Levee 
Edwin W. Mergele 


Mrs. Walter Prescott Webb 


Mildred Webb 
Mary Lou Proctor 
Mildred Klesel 
Ann Wilkins Young 


Milton R. Gutsch 
Mrs. Milton R. Gutsch 
Miss Winnie Allen 


Because Earl Vandale, president of the Association, was ill 
and unable to attend the meeting, Paul Adams as vice-president 
delivered the address of welcome on the night of April 27 at 
the dinner celebrating the opening of the Barker Center and 
honoring those who made it possible. P. I. Nixon, former pres- 
ident, paid tribute to J. Evetts Haley’s work in connection with 
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Judge Dudley Woodward and Mr. and Mrs. Orville Bullington at the opening ceremonies for 
the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center. Mrs. Bullington is a daughter of the late Frank Kell; 
Mr. Bullington is a former member of the Board of Regents of the University of Texas; both 
are donors of the Frank Kell Collection of Texana and frontier books to the Barker Center. 
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the Center and introduced the honor guests, the first of whom 
was Orville Bullington, who was serving as a member of the 
University Board of Regents at the time the first steps were taken 
toward the creation of the Barker Center. Mr. Bullington, a 
patron of the Association and an enthusiastic advocate of the 
Barker Texas History Center, gave a brief response on the hope 
of the regents for the Texas Center. Mr. Bullington recalled 
that the first person with whom he ever discussed a ‘Texas History 
Center project was Mr. Leslie Waggener, a former chairman of 
the board of regents of the University. He also recounted the 
interest of Dan Harrison and the late John H. Bickett. Recog- 
nition was given to the splendid support which the Center 
received from W. Scott Schreiner and D. F. Strickland, both 
former regents who worked with Mr. Bullington in the initial 
stages of planning the Center. Neither of these men was able to 
attend the meeting, but both sent messages of congratulations 
and expressions of their best wishes and their happiness at the 
completion of the project. 

Judge Woodward, chairman of the present Board of Regents 


. which carried the plan into effect and made the dream a reality, 


was next introduced. He spoke of the pleasure that the regents 
had taken and expected to continue to take in the Barker Center 
and expressed the happiness of the regents in being able to add 
to the collections in it. The Reaugh Collection was given as an 
example. Judge Woodward is a patron of the Association, as is 
David M. Warren, vice chairman of the Board of Regents, who 
was next introduced. Mr. Warren, a newspaper man by profes- 
sion and a local history student and enthusiast by avocation, 
responded with a short talk on the meaning of the Texas History 
Center to Texas history. He emphasized the fact that proper 
accommodations will be influential in bringing more and more 
material to the Center. Other regents who attended the meeting 
and were introduced were E. E. Kirkpatrick, C. O. Terrell, Wil- 
liam E. Darden, James W. Rockwell, A. M. G. Swenson, and 
Mrs. Edgar ‘Tobin. 

President T. S$. Painter, who during his entire administration 
has fostered a University building program, spoke of the Uni- 
versity’s pride in the Barker Texas History Center. Next intro- 
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duced were the two vice-presidents of the University, J. C. Dolley 
and C. D. Simmons, who also serves as comptroller and as such 
worked tirelessly in straightening out the many details involved 
in reconditioning the building and fitting it so appropriately 
for its new purposes. 

The University Library was represented by Alexander Moffit, 
head librarian who traced briefly the building of the University’s 
collection of Texas books and documents. E. W. Winkler, Uni- 
versity bibliographer, was next introduced. He was followed by 
Miss Winnie Allen, University archivist, Mrs. Marcelle Lively 
Hamer, Texas Collection librarian, and Miss Llerena Friend, 
librarian of the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center. 

Next to be recognized was the Barker Building committee, 
which supervised the remodeling of the building. Members of 
the committee are: A. E. Cooper, chairman of the general Uni- 
versity building committee; R. L. White, University architect; 
W. J. Battle, former chairman of the general University building 
committee; Alexander Moffit, librarian, and H. Bailey Carroll, 
chairman of the Barker Building Committee. 

Mrs. Paul Goldmann was introduced as representative of the 
Daughters of the Republic of Texas and sponsor of that organ- 
ization’s Clara Driscoll Memorial Scholarship in Texas History. 
L. W. Kemp, former president of both the Texas State Historical 
Association and the Sons of the Republic of Texas and now 
president of the San Jacinto Museum of History Association, 
represented the Sons of the Republic. 

The principal addresses were delivered by Herbert Gambrell, 
who spoke on the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center, 
and Dr. Eugene C. Barker, who responded with an account of 
the beginnings of the Texas Collection, the Archives, and the 
Texas State Historical Association. Both these papers appear in 
the present issue of the Quarterly. 

The Friday and Saturday sessions were held as usual in the 
Stephen F. Austin and Driskill Hotels. The program was as 
follows: 
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Fripay, ApRiL 28 
Stephen F. Austin Hotel 
9:30 A.M. PROGRAM Sun Room 
J. L. Crark, presiding 
James O. Rice and the Battle on the San Gabriels 
ApMIRAL W. L. MANN 
The Texas Customs Organization during the Period of the Republic 
ROBERT CRANE 


12 M. LUNCHEON Mural Room 
WALTER Prescotr WEBB, presiding 

2:00 P.M. THOMAS W. STREETER Capital Ball Room 


AUCTION OF TEXANA 
GeorcE P. IsBELL, presiding 
7:30 P.M. DINNER Capital Ball Room 
EarL VANDALE, presiding 
Early Military Aviation Activities in ‘Texas 
Lr. GENERAL BARNEY GILES 
SATURDAY, APRIL 29 
Stephen F. Austin Hotel 
9:30 A.M. PROGRAM Sun Room 
J. D. Brace, presiding 
Military Strategy of Mexican Generals in the 


Texas War for Independence. ...........GENERAL HAL Horton 
The Brownsville Affray and National Politics..... James A. TINSLEY 
General Woll’s Campaign in Texas, 1842..... JosepH Mitton NANCE 
12 M. LUNCHEON Mural Room 

RALPH STEEN, presiding 
Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Texiana........ HERBERT FLETCHER 
2:00 P.M. PROGRAM Sun Room 


GILcurist, presiding 
The Seminole Negro-Indian Scouts, 1870-1881. . KENNETH W. PorTER 
Rustlers’ Town—Albuquerque, ‘Texas............ Roy Sy_LvAN DUNN 
Hervey A. Adams, Texian Commentator. ELr1rH—E HAMILTON KIRKLAND 


3:30 P.M. BUSINESS MEETING Sun Room 
VANDALE, presiding 
Corat Horton TUuLtis 


The Affairs of the Association................. H. Baritey CARROLL 
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ANNUAL JUNIOR HISTORIAN MEETING 
SATURDAY, APRIL 29 
Driskill Hotel 


9:30 A.M. PROGRAM Maximilian Room 
Joun Smitn, Robert E. Lee High School, Baytown, presiding 
Salle’s Fort St. Lowis................ W. L. Edna, Texas 


The Adventuring Cabin 
Terry Henprix, Highland Park High School, Dallas 
The XIT Ranch 
GRAHAM, Brackenridge High School, San Antonio 
The Friar—Cardwell Cemetery and Home 
MarGaret NOLEN, Buchel School, Cuero 
Wine, Women, and Song. ..... JEAN WHITEFIELD, Iraan High School 
Doc Burnett Brings Up the Rear... . Peccy Lorn, Cuero High School 
The Toyland Circus 
Jo Ann Row, Paschal High School, Fort Worth 
Chapter Reports 
12 M. LUNCHEON Crystal Ball Room 
KENNETH Perry, Brackenridge High School, San Antonio, presiding 
Texas Shrines 
HELEN Brapserry, Robert E. Lee High School, Baytown 
They Sat in High Places 
JEANETTE GARBER, Robert E. Lee High School, Baytown 
Richard Brown............ Berry Duran, Henderson High School 
Announcement of the 1950 Junior Historian Writing Contest 
Announcement of the 1950 Chapter Awards... ... Dr. R. L. BIESELE 
2:00 P.M. JUNIOR HISTORIAN TOUR OF AUSTIN 
Arrangements will be made for the Governor’s mansion, 
the ‘lexas Memorial Museum, the Eugene C. Barker 
‘Texas History Center, and other historic and interesting 
places to be open to the Junior Historians on Saturday 
afternoon. The Association will furnish guides for the 
various groups. Buses will be available at a nominal fee 
for those desiring them. It is hoped that in the infor- 


mality of the tour the junior members of the various 
groups may get acquainted with each other. 


Because of the enforced absence of Association President Earl 
Vandale, the vice-presidents divided his duties. Paul Adams pre- 
sided on Thursday night, Claude Elliott on Friday night, and 
Herbert Gambrell at the executive council meeting and at the 
business meeting on Saturday afternoon. Rex Strickland substi- 
tuted for J. D. Bragg, who was unexpectedly called to Waco, at 
the Saturday morning session. 
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Mrs. Sybil Jordan and the Junior Historians of Robert E. Lee 
High School at Baytown furnished decorations in the form of 
replicas of Texas shrines. These miniatures, including the Eugene 
C. Barker Texas History Center, were used both for the dinner 
on Thursday night and for the Junior Historian luncheon on 
Saturday noon. 

This year’s auction was called the Thomas W. Streeter Auc- 
tion, honoring Mr. Streeter of Morristown, New Jersey, who 
has been a long-time collector of Texana and a generous con- 
tributor to the auction for a number of years. 

To all of the contributors the Association extends its sincerest 
appreciation. Special thanks are also due to those who served 
as auctioneers under the able direction of George P. Isbell. They 
were David M. Vigness, Bill Hardy, Robert Amsler, all graduate 
students in the history department at the University of Texas; 
William C. Pool, associate professor of history at Southwest ‘Texas 
State Teachers College at San Marcos; Ben Procter, football hero 
at the University of Texas who is an “A” student in practically 
all courses, including history, which he plans to teach; and Joe 
B. Frantz, former graduate student and now an assistant profes- 
sor of history at the University of Texas. 

High Sheriff George P. Isbell announced at the opening of 
the auction that the ‘“Vandale system,’ which was first used by 
the Association last year, would be followed and that books 
would be presented in numerical order. All books presented 
were sold, leaving only a few late arrivals to carry over to next 
year’s auction. Only a half dozen items were returned to the 
stacks to await next year’s auction. The Association’s holding in 
reserve auction books is now lower than it has been in ten years. 

The following persons contributed to the book auction, which 
this year grossed $693.50. If any contributor’s name has been 
omitted, please notify the office. 


Miss Amelia Williams Charles Heartman 

Fritz Toepperwein Ted Dealey 

Gene Hollon Rt. Rev. William H. Oberste 
W. P. Webb W. A. Philpott, Jr. 

J. Petty, Jr: Mrs. Rena M. Green 

Kay A. Walker The Naylor Company 

Sarah Chokla Gross Worth S. Ray 


Dan Ferguson Rosengren’s Book Store 
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L. W. Kemp 

E. W. Winkler 

Herbert Fletcher 

Colby D. Hall 

Roger N. Conger 
George P. Isbell 

New York State Library 
W. M. Pearce 

Carl Hertzog 

Thomas W. Streeter 
Mrs. Nancy Taylor 
Paul Adams 

H. Bailey Carroll 
Tyrrell Public Library 
Houston Public Library 
Frances Donecker 


Mrs. Lipscomb Norvell 
Mrs. Leland M. Hamner 
Mrs. Lillian Childress 
José Cisneros 

Stanley Marcus 

Ralph W. Yarborough 
Mrs. R. C. Wilson 

Earl Vandale 

Rev. Anton Frank 

J. W. Saxon 

Mrs. Harbert Davenport 
Miss Virgie Sanders 

Fred R. Cotton 

P. I. Nixon 

Dawgwood Library 

San Jacinto Museum of History 


Leslie Waggener Association 
L. F. Sheffy Charles F. Schmidt 
J. C. Dykes Ralph White 


Leslie Waggener, chairman of the Association ways and means 
committee who has been personally responsible for the addition 
of $80,000 to the publication fund, was made honorary life 
president of the Association. This is the first time this honor 
has ever been conferred, but it can only in part express the 
gratitude of the Association to this busy man who has given so 
generously of his time and efforts for the welfare of the Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Waggener’s interest in Texas history and the Uni- 
versity of Texas, however, is not new. His father was the first 
president of the University and one of its first teachers of history, 
and Mr. Waggener himself served several terms as chairman of 
the Board of Regents of the University. He has been for several 
years a patron of the Association as well as chairman of the ways 
and means committee and member of the executive council; he 
will, of course, continue in those capacities. 

Regular officers elected for the year 1950-1951 were as follows: 

President: Earl Vandale 

Vice-presidents: Herbert Gambrell, Claude Elliott, Paul 

Adams, and Ralph Steen 
Executive Council: (Fellows) R. L. Biesele (1953) 
C. T. Neu (1952) 
(Members) Merle Duncan (1955) 
James Taylor (1953) 
Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer: Mrs. Coral H. Tullis 
Earl Vandale, Amarillo businessman and still a collector of 
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Leslie Waggener, Honorary Life President of the Texas State Historical Association 
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Texana in spite of the fact that he recently sold to the University 
of Texas his collection of books and documents now housed in 
the Barker Texas History Center, had long service on the execu- 
tive council before he was first elected Association president last 
year. He deeply regretted his inability to attend the meeting 
this year, especially so since it was his first term as president, 
but he was hospitalized and awaiting an impending operation. 
It is a real pleasure, however, to announce that as this Quarterly 
goes to press a wire has been received from Mrs. Vandale stating 
that the operation was a success and that Mr. Vandale is antici- 
pating a rapid recovery. The Association looks forward to the 
new year with him again as president. 

Herbert Gambrell, director of the Hall of State and professor 
of history at Southern Methodist University; Claude Elliott, 
dean of the graduate school and professor of history at Southwest 
Texas State Teachers College; and Paul Adams, San Antonio 
businessman and Texana collector, were re-elected vice-presi- 
dents. Gambrell and Elliott have served the Association in this 
capacity for several years; Adams was advanced from council 
member to vice-president a year ago. Ralph Steen, history text- 
book writer and professor of history at the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, is the new vice-president. He re- 
places George A. Hill, Jr., whose long-time service to the Asso- 
ciation was broken by his death several months ago. 

R. L. Biesele, University of Texas history professor and book 
review editor of the Quarterly, was re-elected as fellows repre- 
sentative on the council. The other council vacancy was created 
by the election of Ralph Steen as vice-president. C. T. Neu, pro- 
fessor of history at East Texas State Teachers College, was elected 
to fill Steen’s unexpired term. 

Merle (Mrs. J. Bruce) Duncan, of Waco, was re-elected mem- 
bers representative on the council. This will be her second term 
in this capacity. James Taylor, head of the social science depart- 
ment of Southwest Texas State Teachers College, was elected 
members representative to fill the unexpired term of Leslie 
Waggener, whose election as honorary life president makes him 
automatically a member of the council. 

Mrs. Tullis’ splendid and often overlooked services continue, 
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as through the years, essential to the welfare of the Association. 

During the past year the Association has published a new edi- 
tion of Dr. Barker's Life of Stephen F. Austin, E. W. Winkler’s 
Check List of Texas Imprints, 1846-1860, Barnes Lathrop’s 
Migrations into East Texas, and the Cumulative Index of the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, Volumes I-XL, July, 1897- 
April, 1937. It may be noted in connection with the financial 
reports which follow that these and other books held for sale 
by the Association increase the actual net worth of the Associa- 
tion by between $30,000 and $40,000, depending on whether 
sales are made in wholesale or retail lots. 

C. D. Eaves and Alan Hutchinson’s book, Post City, Texas, is 
now at the printers and should be ready for distribution within 
the next few months. Also within the coming year it is expected 
that Lillian Schiller St. Romain’s History of Western Falls Coun- 
ty, Texas will appear as the first volume in the Local and County 
History Series authorized last year by the executive council. 

The auditor’s comments and an abridgement of the Treas- 
urer’s report follow. The complete report was checked by the 
council and approved. 

April 4, 1950 
To THE ExEcUTIVE COUNCIL 
Texas STaTE HisTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
GENTLEMEN: 

I have made an examination of the accounts of the Texas State 
Historical Association for the year ended March 1, 1950, and submit 
herewith my report consisting of comments and the described ex- 
hibits as listed in the table of contents. My examination was directed 
primarily to the verification of the financial condition of the asso- 
ciation as of March 1, 1950. In connection therewith, I examined or 
tested the accounting records and supporting evidence in a manner 
and to the extent I deemed appropriate. Other needed information 
was obtained from the officers of the association. My examination 
was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards 
and included all procedures which I considered necessary in the 


circumstances. 

In my opinion, based upon my examination and subject to the 
comments of this report, the accompanying balance sheet and related 
statements of operations present fairly the position of the Texas State 
Historical Association as of March 1, 1950, and the results of its 
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operations for the fiscal year then ended, in conformity with gener- 
ally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with 
that of the preceding year. 


BALANCE SHEET COMMENTS 


Cash—$20,755.65 

The cash balances per books were reconciled with the cash balances 
as reported by the banks for all funds as of March 1, 1950. In addi- 
tion, the total receipts per books were reconciled with the total de- 
posits per bank and the total disbursements per books were recon- 
ciled with the total checks clearing the banks for all funds for the 
year ended March 1, 1950. The detail comparative cash position as 
of March 1 of this year and last year is set forth below: 


March 1 Increase or 

Fund 1949 1950 Decrease* 
Handpook Expense Fund 2,853.32 1,463.32 1,390.00* 
Particular Purpose 324.72 474-72 150.00 


The details supporting the March 1, 1950, balances are shown in 
the several statements of Receipts and Disbursements (Exhibits 4 
through 11). 


Receivables—$74 3.30 
The receivables, classified by source of revenue, are detailed in 


Exhibit 13. They are divided into the following two groups: 


Accounts Receivable ........... $643.30 


It is believed that the majority of the receivables are collectible. In 
view of the type of receivables involved, it is not practical that they 
be circularized. 


Investments—$76,123.50 

A detailed analysis of the investments in U. S. Savings Bonds is 
presented in Exhibit 12. There were no bond purchases made during 
the current year. The change in the investment account is due to 
the interest accrued and earned in the current year. 


Balatice’ March 1949). $74,935-50 
Interest accrued this year ........... 


Balance March 1, 1950 .............. $76,123.50 
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The bonds are valued at the current redemption value (cost of the 
bonds plus accrued interest). The investments were not verified by 
direct examination of the securities inasmuch as there were no pur- 
chases or sales of the bonds and the safety deposit box in the vault 
of the Austin National Bank has not been opened since the date of 
count last year, March 31, 1949. 

The ownership of the bond investments is shown below at cost 
and at current redemption value: 


Current 
Redemption 
Fund Cost Value Value 


Inventory of Books 
The inventory of books available for sale includes the following 
major items: 


Number of 
Title Copies 
Judge Robert McAlpin Williamson: 
Texas’ Three-Legged Willie ......... 344 
Check List of Texas Imprints ......... 761 
Life of Stephen F. Austin ............. 1,778 


The accounting for sales of books is on a cash basis and revenues 
are recognized when the books are sold. The selling price per copy 
will vary from $3.50 to $12.50 depending on the channel of distri- 
bution. 

The inventory of books is carried as a memorandum with no 
dollar valuation. This asset represents expenditure costs of books 
published and in process of publication. The costs are shown in the 
reduction of the resources of the Publications Fund. The asset is not 
yet reflected in the total Net Worth of the Association. It is consistent 
with this basis of accounting that the realization of the revenues 
increase the Net Worth of the Association in the period in which 
the books are sold. 


Liabilities—$133.45 
The liabilities, classified by type of expenditure, are set out in 
Exhibit 14. They consist of the following types: 


Type of Liability Amounts 
Accounts and Salaries Payable ........ $ 41.45 
Accrued Payroll Withholding Taxes .... 92.00 


The accounts payable as of March 1, 1950 were paid in full during 
the month of March. The withholding taxes represent the January 
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and February income taxes withheld from wages paid in those two 
months. This amount will be paid to the Collector of Internal Rev- 
enue in April, 1950. 
Net Worth—$97,489.00 

The Net Worth of the Association is detailed in Exhibit 2 and is 
summarized below: (*Indicated reductions.) 


Detail of Changes Amount 
Balance—March: 1, 1649 $99,662.30 
Excess of Disbursements over Receipts ....... 3,620.65* 
Interest earned on Investments .............. 1,188.00 


COMMENTS ON OPERATIONS 
The Receipts and Disbursements for all funds are shown in Exhibit 
4 and are summarized in comparison with the preceding year as 


follows: 
March 1 to March 1 Increase or 


All Funds 1948-1949 1949-1950 Decrease* 
Opening Balances: ............ cis $16,610.39 $24,376.30 $7,765.91 


The General Fund receipts and disbursements are detailed in 
Exhibit 5 on a comparative basis with the previous year. As was 
mentioned in the comments regarding “Inventory of Books,” the 
costs of books published as well as those in process of being published 
are recorded as disbursements of the Publications Fund. The recovery 
of the resources of this fund is dependent on the realization of rev- 
enues from sales of the books. On the basis of accounting in use, the 
investment in books is not shown as a dollar amount but is carried 
as a memo record. 

The cash basis of accounting is followed in which receipts are 
considered revenue when collected in cash and expenditures are 
recognized when dispersed in cash. Neither the receivables nor the 
payables are reflected in the operating statements. This procedure 
is consistent with that followed in preceding years and is considered 
adequate under the circumstances. 

The details of receipts and disbursements by funds are presented 
in the following exhibits: 


Fund Exhibit Number 
5 
Handbook Expense Fund ...........--. 7 
Particular Purpose Fund ...........-. 10 
Publications Fund 11 


= 
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Trust AND AGENCY FUNpDs ADMINISTERED BY THE 
Texas STATE HIsTorRICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Association is charged with the administration of certain funds 
created to finance designated research projects. These funds do not 
represent assets of the Association and are therefore excluded from 
the balance sheet and operating statements of the Association. They 
are presented separately in Exhibits 15 and 16. 

The receipts of these agency funds consist entirely of special gifts 
for research. The disbursements were properly made for the research 
grants and expenses. The equities in each fund consist of unexpended 
cash balances. ‘These balances were reconciled with the reported bank 
figures and the total receipts and disbursements per books were 
reconciled with the total deposits and checks cleared per bank. 


GENERAL REMARKS 


The accounting records are maintained on a single entry cash 
receipts and disbursements basis. The administrative organization 
has an inherent limitation as regards internal control inasmuch as 
the responsibility of handling all cash transactions as well as all book 
work is vested in one person. Subject to the above stated qualifica- 
tions, in my opinion, the records have been kept in a satisfactory 
manner. 

I take this opportunity to express my appreciation to Mrs. Coral 
‘Tullis and to Dr. H. Bailey Carroll for their cooperation and assist- 
ance during this engagement. 

Very truly yours, 

(Signed): FRANK D. GRAYDON 
Frank D. Graydon 

Certified Public Accountant 


Exhibit 1 
Texas State Historical Association 
Balance Sheet 
March 1, 1950 


ASSETS 
Cash Funds: 
Receivables: 
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Investments: 
U. S. Savings Bonds (Series F) 
U. S. Savings Bonds (Series B) 
(Including Matured Interest Coupons) .............. 1,087.50 
Equity by Funds: 
$14,516.00 
Liabilities: 
Accounts and- Salaries $ 41.45 
Accrued Withholding Tax Payable 92.00 
Net Worth: 
Exhibit 2 
Analysis of Net Worth 
Year Ending March 1, 1950 
Excess of Disbursements over Receipts: 
Excess of Disbursements over Receipts (Exhibit 4) ............... 3,620.65* 
Increase in Receivables: 
Increase in Investments: 
Increase in Liabilities: 
*Decrease. 


Exhibit 3 
Comparative Balance Sheets 
As of March 1, 1949 and March 1, 1950 
ASSETS 
Increase or 
1949 1950 Decrease* 


Cash Funds: 
$ 6,356.10 $10,888.05 $ 4,531.95 
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Handbook Expense Fund .............. 2,853.32 1,463.32 1,390.00 
Particular Purpose Fund ............... 324.72 474-72 150.00 
Receivables: 
Acopunts Receivable .................. $ 202.50 $ 643.30 $ 440.80 
Dues Receivable ...... 270.00 100.00 170.00* 
Total Receivables .................. $ 4725@ $ 743.30 $ 270.80 
Investments: 
Series F Savings Bonds ............. ... $73,873.00 $75,036.00 $ 1,163.00 
Series B Savings Bonds ................ 1,062.50 1,087.50 25.00 
Total Investments .................. $74.935-50 $76,123.50 1,188.00 
$99,784.30 $97,622.45 $ 2,161.85* 
EQuitigs 
Liabilities: 
$99,784.30 $97,622.45 $ 2,161.85* 
Exhibit 4 


Statement of Receipts and Disbursements (Comparative) —All Funds 
Year Ending March 1, 1949 and March 1, 1950 
Increase or 


1948-1949 1949-1950 Decrease* 


Beginning Balances: 


$ 6,838.go $ 6,356.10 $ 482.80* 
Publicotions Find 4494-34 12,653.48 8,159.14 
Handbook Expense Fund .............. 1,864.62 2,853.32 988.70 
Particular Purpose Fund 324.72 
$16,610.39 $24,376.30 $7,765.91 
Receipts: Fa 
9133-29 8,609.40 523.89* 
Handbook Expense Fund .............. 4,910.00 2,455.00 2,455-00* 
Particular Purpose Fund .......... 250.00 250.00 
Disbursements: 


Bind... 6,625.00 4,725.00 1,900.00* 
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Handbook Expense Fund) 3,921.30 3,845.00 76.30° 
Particular Purpose Fund 100.00 100.00 
Ending Balances: 
$ 6,356.10 $10,888.05 $ 4,531.95 
Handbook Expense Fund .............. 2,853.32 1,463.32 1,390.00* 
Particular Funpose’ Pind) 324.72 474-72 150.00 
US $24,376.30 $20,755.65 $ 3,620.65* 


Exhibit 5 
Statement of Receipts and Disbursements (Comparative) —General Fund 
Years Endings March 1, 1949 and March 1, 1950 
Increase or 


1948-1949 1949-1950 Decrease* 


Receipts: 
Revenue Receipts: 
Reprints and Quarterlies ............. 1,215.15 1,666.20 451.05 
Total Revenue Receipts ............ $ 8,355.33 $11,616.23 $ 3,260.90 
Non-Revenue Receipts: 
Transfer from Rockefeller Fund ...... $ 390.00 $ 395.00 §$ 5.00 
Total Non-Revenue Receipts ........ $ 711.00 $ 995.00 $ 284.00 
Expenditures: 
Printing of Quarterlies .......... .. 8 5,993.96 $ 4,765.20 $ 1,228.76* 
Binding of Quarterlies ..... eres 364.00 204.55 159-45* 
Printing of Junior Historian ........... 1,700.06 1,341.60 358.46" 
Salaries & Clerical Assistance ........... 344.40 360.00 15.60 
Stationery & Office Supplies ............ 68.13 38.94 29.19* 
Lettering and Engraving ............... 104.71 112.05 7.34 
Prizes for Junior Historian ............ 387.50 347-20 40.30* 
aGlephone and ‘Telegraph .............. 24.78 17.65, 7.13* 
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Excess of Expenditures over Receipts ...... $ 482.80 
Excess of Receipts over Expenditures .................. $ 4.531-95 


Exhibit 16 
Trust and Agency Funds 
Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 
Fiscal Period Ended March 1, 1950 


Funds: Disbursement: 
Balance Receipts Research Grant Balance 
March 1,1949 (Donations) and Expense March 1, 1950 
$ 2,853.50 $ 25.00 $ 2,828.50 
Humble ....... 8,103.56 11,072.45 11,124.50 8,051.51 
MOONE: $11,457.06 $11,072.45 $11,649.50 $10,880.01 


According to the register, members and guests present at the 


1950 meeting were: 


Mrs. B. P. Atkinson 
Dr. P. I. Nixon 

Mrs. P. I. Nixon 

C. M. McFarland 

J. W. Saxon 

Mrs. Henry R. Wofford, Sr. 
Mrs. Harvey C. Brooks 
Mr. A. L. Bradford 
Mrs. A. L. Bradford 
Mr. Ben Edwards 

Mrs. Ben Edwards 
Juanita Douglas 

Annie May Schrimsher 
R. B. Blake 

W. L. Willis 

Mrs. Hamilton Magruder 
Helen Hunnicutt 
Admiral W. L. Mann 
Mrs. W. L. Mann 

Eula Haskew 

Mrs. Roscoe L. Perry 
Virgie Sanders 

Annie Shelton 
Hortense Warner Ward 
Estelle F. Smith 

Midge Langendorff 
Carolyn Hyman 
Margaret Bierschwale 
O. R. Bertram 

Mrs. J. Bruce Duncan 
Gladys Allen 

Ray Holder 

Mrs. Margaret Stone McLean 
Ernest C. Shearer 
Herbert Fletcher 

Mrs. Herbert Fletcher 


Joe Petty 

Deed L. Vest 
Martha Vest 

R. Niles Graham 
Thomas McGee 
Mary Jane Power 
Peggy Warren 
Duncan Robinson 
Frank Caldwell 
Nancy Taylor 
Herbert Gambrell 
D. A. Simmons 
George P. Isbell 
Mrs. George P. Isbell 
Joseph Milton Nance 
Mrs. Joseph Milton Nance 
Roger N. Conger 
Clyde O’Neal 

Arthur Burnett 

Dr. Eleanor D. Pace 
Harry Benge Crozier 
Mary G. Tod 

Mrs. Starkey Duncan 
Lorene Brothers 
Mrs. H. N. Holland 
Louis Lenz 

Dan Ferguson 

Fred R. Cotten 

N. C. Belk 

Mrs. N. C. Belk 
Elmer Flaccus 
Worth S. Ray 

Mrs. J. F. Lentz 
Clara Lentz 

J. F. Lentz 

Mrs. Leland Hamner 
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Oscar Burton 

J. W. Williams 

Hal C. Horton 
Frances Donecker 
Col. H. M. Henderson 
Mary Ann Henderson 
Ernest Wallace 
Wanda R. Castle 
Mrs. D. L. Freeman 
Mrs. J. M. Ramsey 
Mrs. Coral H. Tullis 
C. F. Schmidt 
Eugene Sanders 

J. C. Griffin 

Max L. Shipley 
Frances McMinn 
Mrs. A. B. Lewis 
Grace Lewis 

Lewis W. Newton 
Martin L. Crimmins 
Andrew Forest Muir 
Dewey W. Grantham 
James A. Tinsley 
Paul Adams 

Bernice Lockhart 
Chesley Bowman 

J. L. Clark 

Frank E. Vandiver 
Edwin W. Mergele 
Louise Nolen 
Dorman H. Winfrey 
C. Stanley Banks 
Mrs. Jennie Davis 
Harbert Davenport 
Mrs. Harbert Davenport 
Adina De Zavala 
James W. McClendon 
J. Lee Stambaugh 
Blanche Wostor 
Frank Heintzen 

Mrs. Frank Heintzen 
C. C. Jeffries 

T. C. Richardson 
John L. Dawson 
Eugene C. Barker 
Mrs. Eugene C. Barker 
Jack Barker 

Mrs. Jack Barker 
David E. Barker 

Mrs. David E. Barker 
Seymour V. Connor 
Mrs. Seymour V. Connor 


Robert Crane 

Maury Maverick 

Mrs. Maury Maverick 
Walter Prescott Webb 
Mrs. Walter Prescott Webb 
Mildred Webb 

Lt. General Barney Giles 
Mrs. Barney Giles 

J. D. Bragg 

Ralph Steen 

Gibb Gilchrist 

Roy Sylvan Dunn 
Mrs. Roy Sylvan Dunn 
Mrs. Elithe Hamilton Kirkland 
L. F. Sheffy 

Mrs. L. F. Sheffy 

Mr. Joe Naylor 

Mrs. Joe Naylor 

C. A. Bridges 

Rex W. Strickland 
William C. Pool 

Mrs. William C. Pool 
Betty Brooke Eakle 
Claude Elliott 

Mrs. Claude Elliott 
David M. Vigness 

Mrs. David M. Vigness 
David M. Warren 
Harry Ransom 
Sawnie Aldredge, Jr. 
Rudolph L. Biesele 
Mrs. Rudolph L. Biesele 
Hally Bryan Perry 
Dudley Dobie 

L. W. Kemp 

Dr. Henry R. Maresh 
Mrs. Henry R. Maresh 
Joe B. Frantz 

Mrs. Joe B. Frantz 
Ruby Mixon 

Leslie Waggener 

Mrs. Leslie Waggener 
James Taylor 

Mrs. James Taylor 
Mary Lee Nance 

C. E. Castaneda 

C. W. Hackett 

Robert C. Cotner 

Mrs. Robert C. Cotner 
Rupert N. Richardson 
Alice Lee 
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Cevas Collection 
H. BAILEY CARROLL 


HIS issue of the Quarterly is devoted almost exclusively 

to the opening of the Eugene C. Barker Texas History 

Center, which was the first event of this year’s annual 
meeting. A brief account of the opening activities and of the 
regular program which followed may be found in the Affairs 
of the Association section. It was a real pleasure to have present 
at this occasion most of the present members of the University 
board of regents, several of the past regents, and officials of the 
University, all of whom cooperated in the establishment of the 
Barker Center. It was thus possible for the Association in a 
measure to express appreciation for the recognition which Dr. 
Barker has received and for the splendid accommodations which 
have been provided for the Association offices and for the Uni- 
versity’s collections of Texas books and archival materials. 


OW 
During the past year Texas-born Carl Coke Rister, research 


professor of history at the University of Oklahoma, has served 
as president of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association. In 
compliment to Professor Rister this year’s annual meeting was 
scheduled for Oklahoma City. The fine services of Professor 
Rister were reflected in the excellent program presented and the 
attendance which was reported by the Daily Oklahoman as al- 
most twice that of other meetings within recent years. 

Prolessor Rister’s presidential address was: ““The Oilman’s 
Frontier,” which dealt with Texas more than any other state 
area, As a matter of fact the meeting was flavored with ‘Texas 
and ‘Texans throughout. Perhaps the largest state delegation, 
other than from Oklahoma, the host, was from Texas. The fol- 
lowing registered as from the Lone Star State: 


Miss Celeste Albright H. Bailey Carroll 

1002 Main University of Texas 

Brownwood, Texas Austin, Texas 

E. C. Barksdale Kennard B. Copeland 

Arlington State College 1109 E Brackenridge Apartments 


Arlington, Texas Austin, Texas 
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Robert C. Cotner 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 


Miss Betty Brooke Eakle 
Southwest Texas State College 
San Marcos, Texas 


A. F. Edwards 
Midwestern University 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


Joe B. Frantz 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 


Frank H. Gafford 
g23 West Oak 
Denton, Texas 


Rupert N. Richardson 
Hardin-Simmons University 
Abilene, Texas 


Dewey W. Grantham, Jr. 
1600 McCormick 
Denton, Texas 


Miss Martha Hankins 
East Texas State Teachers College 
Commerce, Texas 


Bill B. Hardy 
1913 Cliff Street 
Austin, Texas 


Miss Julia B. Hubbell 
Commerce, Texas 


Mrs. Frank Johnson 
Rotan, Texas 


Mrs. Rupert N. Richardson 
Hardin-Simmons University 
Abilene, Texas 


Frank A. Knapp, Jr. 
507 Ratherview Place 
Austin, Texas 


Herbert H. Lang 
507 Harris Avenue 
Austin, Texas 


Barnes F. Lathrop 
University of ‘Texas 
Austin, Texas 


F. V. McMillen 
1214 Claude Street 
Dallas, Texas 


Mrs. M. P. May 
Hamlin, Texas 


Lewis W. Newton 
North Texas State College 
Denton, Texas 


James L. Nichols, Jr. 
1307 C Brackenridge Apartments 
Austin, Texas 


Miss Edith H. Parker 
2104 Nueces 
Austin, Texas 


Charles A. Parr 
3213 Camp Bowie 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Max L. Shipley 
Texas State College for Women 
Denton, Texas 


Dade Sparks 
Texas State College for Women 
Denton, Texas 


James M. Strock 
3309 Grooms 
Austin, Texas 


Miss A. Elizabeth Taylor 
Texas State College for Women 
Denton, Texas 


John Jerome Templin 
Texas A&M 
College Station, Texas 


James A. Tinsley 
North Texas State College 
Denton, Texas 


Frank E. Urich 
1914 Speedway 
Austin, Texas 


Walter Prescott Webb 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 


Mrs. Mary Joe Carroll 
Texas State Historical Association 
Austin, Texas 


Bill Pierce 
Texas Tech 
Lubbock, Texas 
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Miss Myrtle Roberts Rupert N. Richardson, Jr. 
Woodrow Wilson High School Hardin-Simmons University 
Dallas, Texas Abilene, Texas 


Also the following persons present carried a Texas brand in 
one manner or the other: 

C. C. Rister, Frank D. Reeve, E. Merton Coulter, John R. 
Whittaker, Earl McClendon, Raymond Estep, Gene Hollon, Al 
Horton, George Huckaby, William R. Hogan, Herbert A. Keller, 
E. E. Dale, William C. Binkley, Jack Hubbard, and Nelson 
Klose. 

Professor Walter Prescott Webb, of the University of Texas, 
delivered the dinner address on Friday night: “Western Civiliza- 
tion and the Great Frontier.’”” The large audience applauded 
enthusiastically and the paper was called by many “the most 
significant since Turner’s thesis was presented in 1893.” 

The director of the Association closed the meeting with a 
paper on “The Junior Historian Movement in Texas.” 

KK 


A sincere feeling of regret accompanies the announcement 
of the death of Charles §. McCombs, attorney and Texas history 
enthusiast of Dallas, on January 3, 1950. McCombs was regu- 
lar in his attendance at annual meetings where his huge frame 
and ample proportions were matched only by his enthusiasm 
for the better Texas books at the auction. A great raconteur, 
he seemed always to be good-natured. His major historical in- 
terests were in the Republic of Texas and the Civil War. 

Judge McCombs was born in Corsicana on March 21, 1899. 
He served from 1927 to 1932 in the Texas House of Representa- 
tives. Besides his practice of law, he served as director of the 
Dallas Joint Stock Land Bank and as vice-president of the Para- 
mount Fire Insurance Company. 


w 
The Tyler County Dogwood Festival at Woodville was this 


year built around the “Life and Times of John Henry Kirby.” 
The pageant held each year in connection with the festival re- 
views some phase of local history; thus is the festival becoming 
an institution of Southeast Texas. One of the stated purposes 
of the festival group is to perpetuate the history of ‘Tyler 
County. J. E. Wheat is the president of the festival and the 
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principal contributor to an attractive program and pamphlet, 
It’s Dogwood Time in Tyler County, March, 1950. 

Joe B. Frantz has made a contribution on Gail Borden, of 
Texas fame, in the Journal of Mississippi History, October, 
1949, in an article entitled, “Gail Borden: Amite County’s 
First Inventor.” 

Kw OW 

At the annual meeting of the Panhandle Plains Historical 
Society J. Evetts Haley was elected president, with S. B. Whitten- 
burg as first vice-president and Fred Hobart as second vice- 
president for the ensuing year. L. F. Sheffy, of course, continues 
as secretary. Mr. Earl Cobb was elected a benefactor of the 
society for his contribution of $10,750 for the high school his- 
torical essay contest. This contribution was given as a memorial 
to Mr. and Mrs. James Lowrey Smith. There were thirty-eight 
entries in the new high school contest this year, and it thus got 
off to a genuinely good start. Brooks Rogers, of McLean, was 
awarded first place of $100 cash in the boys division and Linda 
Fly, of Phillips, received the first place award in the girls divi- 
sion. There were eleven entries this year in the Earl Vandale 
Contest. 

Stanley Vestal, of the University of Oklahoma, was the din- 
ner speaker for the society this year. His address was entitled 
“Research and the Historical Essay.” 

wow 

Zelma Scott, of Houston and Gatesville, reports on the excel- 
lence of the Texas Authors’ Day Program held at the Houston 
Public Library on March 18, 1950, with Herbert Fletcher as 
master of ceremonies. Roy Bedichek spoke on “It Is Never Too 
Late to Write’ and was followed by J. Frank Dobie on “Re- 
gionalism in Books.” At the conclusion of the program Carol 
Hoff told “How Johnny Texas Grew.” 

OW 

Miss Julia D. Owen of Navasota has forwarded to the Asso- 
ciation several newspaper clippings concerning historical pro- 
grams being carried on in Grimes County. Miss Owen also sent 
a program of the thirty-first annual Music Week. Music Week 
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in Texas, which Miss Owen initiated, was observed May 7 to 
May 13. 
OW 

Garland R. Farmer, editor and publisher of the Henderson 
Times, has for the past several years been interested in the pres- 
ervation, by microfilming, of weekly newspapers. Luther H. 
Evans, librarian of Congress, has enthusiastically endorsed Farm- 
er’s plan for a National Library of Weekly Newspapers. Farm- 
er, who himself plans to write a history of the weekly newspaper 
of Texas, said: ‘““These weeklies record the real history of each 
vital period in our national life as it is being lived, yet there is 
no system by which the present day weeklies and those rare old 
editions of the past can be studied with any facility or under 
one roof.” The national library project is being considered for 
appropriation by a Congressional library sub-committee. 


KW 


During its meeting at Dallas in November of last year, the 
Texas Institute of Letters developed a competitor. W. H. (Bill) 
Kittrell and Bob Pool, both enthusiastic members of the Asso- 
ciation, after failing to be invited to a breakfast where Frank 
Dobie and ‘Tom Lea were to speak to the institute, organized 
as a protest group the Texas Institute for the Unlettered and 
invited speakers over to address the new society. The fame of 
the new group spread immediately and from Colorado came re- 
quests from the Denver Literary Guild and Marching Society 
for the Sterilization of Intellectuals for full membership in the 
Texas group. Applications from Costa Rica asking for the “light 
of illiteracy” added an international flavor. Thus may have been 
founded an international organization for the perpetuation of 
domestic ignorance, a group which in time may become more 
celebrated than its illustrious prototype, the Dallas Boneheads. 


K 


The state debt of Texas together with that of her neighbor- 
ing sister states is shown in Tax Policy for April, 1950, with 
acknowledgements as to sources of information to the publica- 
tion of the Census Bureau, Governmental Debt in 1949. 
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Gross Debt 

(In Thousands) Per Capita Debt 
State 1948 1949 1948 1949 
Arkansas $125,905 $121,739 $65.00 $61.98 
Louisiana 171,908 162,568 66.35 61.81 
New Mexico 25,397 28,507 44.48 48.40 
Oklahoma 23,813 38,513 10.38 16.73 
TEXAS 20,445 24,404 2.77 3.24 


By way of further comparison it is interesting to note that 
the largest per capita debt in the United States in 1949 was that 
of Delaware, $155.04, while the lowest for the nation was that of 
Idaho at $.53. 

Walter E. Grover, historical enthusiast of 2520 Avenue O14, 
Galveston, Texas, writes with real interest concerning the cor- 
rupticn of two bayou names in the Galveston area. 


Bill Dick on two or three occasions told Jim Haviland that the 
man who lived on the site the Dick family resided was really named 
Johnson, but the people up there did not pronounce it that way, 
calling him “Jarson,” which eventually deteriorated into “Jarboe,” 
and as he was probably the first settler on the bayou it was called by 
his name of Jarbo. 

To me this seems rather far-fetched and yet I do not know why it 
should, for right at our door coming into the city, was a long, nar- 
row bayou (which by dredging operations has been enlarged into 
a very large salt lake, two or three miles long and a mile wide, and 
some 40 feet deep) known in early days as “Ufford’s Bayou” from 
a Mr. Ufford who lived on the bayou; with his large 3-story brick 
mercantile building on the southwest corner of 23rd and Mechanic 
streets here in Galveston. In later years it was corrupted to Offatt’s 
Bayou, the upper end of which was known as “English Bayou.” It 
still goes by the name of Offatt’s Bayou, and I know of no way to 
get it back to its original correct name of “Ufford’s.” 


Ww 
The recently-established chapter of Phi Beta Kappa at South- 
ern Methodist University has elected Herbert PB. Gambrell, vice- 
president of the Association, as an alumni member. Wayne 
Gard heads the alumni group in Dallas. 
Texas history suffered a real loss in the death of Charles Ternay 
Neu on May 8, 1950. C. TI? Neu became a professor of history in 
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East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, in 1917 and head 
of the department of history in 1925. His Ph.D. was from the 
University of California where his dissertation was entitled, “The 
Foreign Relations of the Republic of Texas.” He contributed 
“The Case of the Brig Pocket” to the Quarterly in 1909. He was 
an editor and contributor to New Spain and the Anglo-American 
West (2 vols., Los Angeles, 1932). For a quarter of a century 
Dr. Neu was a fellow of the Association and only a week before 
his death he had been elected as the fellow’s representative on 
the Executive Council. 


we 


The State Historical Society of Iowa has recently brought out 
a beautifully done reprint of the exceedingly rare Galland’s 
Iowa Emigrant, Containing a Map and General Description of 
Iowa Territory, first published in 1840. It contains the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

It is truly to be regretted, that the virgin soil of Iowa has ever 
been defiled by the tracks of a polite mobite, a popular murderer 
or a legalized thief, but it is quite gratifying that neither the soil 
nor the climate agrees with such gentry. They have, therefore, found 
it convenient to make but a short stay in the country; and, after 
visiting us, they have generally taken up their march to the south, 
perhaps to ‘Texas. 

C. M. McFarland, a Wichita Falls attorney and a former mem- 
ber of the Legislature, takes an active interest in the Quarterly 
and in ‘Texas history. McFarland comes from pioneer stock and 
has rendered many special services to the Texas Memorial Mu- 
seum. 

His comments on the “Log Cabins in Texas” article in a re- 
cent Quarterly supplement the information presented by Sey- 
mour V. Connor. 


Dear Mr. Connor: 

Reading your article, “Log Cabins in Texas,” in the October, 1949, 
issue of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly gave me a great deal 
of enjoyment. It is very readable, and on the whole, I think a rather 
accurate description of the primitive dwellings of the Texas Pioneers. 

While I can lay no claim to being a pioneer, coming as I did from 
the prairies of Iowa with my parents, to Smith County, as a boy of 
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twelve (1887) there was still in evidence sufficient numbers of Log 
Houses to give a more or less accurate picture of those Pioneer days. 
I have vivid recollections of some of them. 

And while at that time, and for quite some years prior thereto, 
houses and cabins were constructed out of lumber, in great part 
what was called “box houses” as distinguished from “frame houses,” 
the primitive arts of “hewing” and “riving” were still being prac- 
ticed, and I became familiar with them and the tools used, even 
tho at that time the products were in the main, used for out-build- 
ings, such as barns, cribs, etc. 

Your description of a hewn log is accurate, altho I think in many 
cases, the logs were hewn on two sides only, leaving the top and 
bottom sides of the logs in their natural state. Doubtless, in many 
cases, the logs were hewn on all four sides, especially in the more 
pretentious houses. In fact, I remember seeing both constructions. 
I also remember seeing cabins built of un-hewn logs. 

However, I seriously doubt, from my observations and experiences 
in the latter days of the Pioneer era, that the foot adze was the tool 
commonly used in hewing logs. This is a sharp-edged cutting tool, 
not suitable for or used for “splitting” as mentioned on page 111. In 
the hands of an adept, it is almost a “precision” tool, and a surface 
can be finished almost equal to a planed surface, but that requires 
a degree of skill in its use, that in all probability was lacking in the 
rough and rugged Pioneers. At any rate, in my time, that is the 
tail-end of the Pioneer era, in East Texas, the adze was not used in 
hewing logs. 

It is my belief, altho I have no specific authority to cite, that the 
Broadaxe was the tool generally, if not exclusively used by the Pio- 
neers in their hewing operations. It was a tool well known and widely 
used in the timbered areas of the Eastern and Southern parts of the 
United States, from which areas, most of the Pioneers came. On the 
other hand the Adze is a highly specialized tool used only by skilled 
bridge or ship carpenters. | doubt if any appreciable percentage of 
the rugged Pioneers had any knowledge of, or skill in using it. 

And in passing, let me say that, having used both tools I cannot 
agree with the statement that the use of the adze requires less skill 
than the hand or broad axe. | think it requires a far greater degree 
of skill, both as to avoiding possible physical injury, and in the 
resultant product than using the broadaxe. That is another reason, 
I believe the adze was not used to any great extent by the pioneers. 

You touched lightly on the broadaxe, but did not describe it, or 
the manner of its use. It may be of interest to describe it, and its use. 

It is a heavy axe made on the plan of the ordinary hand axe of 
today (not hatchet) that is, flat on one side, beveled and sharpened 
to a keen cutting edge on the other, the blade being anywhere from 
ten to fourteen or more inches wide. 
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It has a handle from 21% to 3 feet long, set off at an angle from 
the flat surface, designed to protect the knuckles of the wielder. It 
is an unwieldy tool and requires quite a degree of skill in its use, 
but not so much as the adze, because there is little danger of physical 
injury through its use. 

The technique is, that after the log to be hewn is “straight-lined” 
as you described on p. 111, the operator stands on the log, and using 
a chopping axe, “scores” the side to be hewn, down near to the line, 
this to facilitate the use of the broadaxe. Then, standing astride the 
log, the operator, with the ten to fourteen inch cutting edge of the 
broadaxe, “hews to the line”; that is, cuts off the “scorings” keeping 
the side he is hewing as nearly perpendicular as his skill can. And 
to a novice, it is surprising how smooth a surface this operation can 
produce, when it is done by a skilled “broadaxer.” 

My father, a Tennessee Mountaineer, was an expert axeman, and 
adept in the use of the broadaxe. In his native haunts he acquired 
these skills. He never, to my knowledge used or knew anything about 
an adze. That is another compelling reason why I believe the broad- 
axe, and not the adze was the principal tool used in hewing, by the 
pioneers, since many of them came from the South. They knew the 
broadaxe, and its uses, and knew how to use it. In my early days 
down in Smith County, I learned to use the tool to some extent, 
but must confess that I never acquired any high degree of skill in 
its use. 

From my experiences in those later days of the pioneer era, I am 
inclined to believe that your description of the froe and the “modus 
operandi” may not be entirely free from error. I got acquainted 
with and used this primitive tool, which as you say was a special 
tool, used only for riving. 

The froes I knew and used were not “thin sharp-bladed” tools, 
being heavybladed, and dull edged, with a strong handle on one 
end. The blade was about three inches wide, fourteen to sixteen 
inches long clear of the handle “eye” and about one-half inch thick 
at the back, and brought down “wedge shaped” to a dull edge. That 
feature originated the expression then in common use in East Texas, 
and probably still used: “Dull as a froe.” 

The riving of shakes (also called clap-boards) does not call for 
a sharp “cutting” tool. It is purely a “splitting” operation, requiring 
as you Say, straight-grained timber. The “wedge” was a splitting tool, 
and our froes were a modified form of the wedge. 

It may be that in the real pioneer days, in some instances at least, 
these ‘‘shakes” were slabbed off as you describe it, but I doubt if it 
was the general practice, since as you say a vast majority of the 
pioneers were from the Southern States, where I am sure the froe 
had been used from the earliest days. 

My father, born in the 1830's in Tennessee, knew the froe as I have 
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described it, and the methods used in his young days in making these 
clap-boards, and from that I am persuaded that at that time, the 
technique was fully developed, which was as I shall describe. I think 
the pioneers coming from those states or some of them brought their 
froes (as well as their broadaxes) with them, as well as the art of 
using them. 

After the tree was cut into the required lengths, two to two and 
a half feet, commonly, the blocks were split with ax and wedge into 
say sixteenths, depending on the size of the tree. (We preferred trees 
not less than twenty-four inches in diameter.) These sections, called 
“bolts” were then “hearted” that is, the thin heart edge was split 
off to, say two inch thickness, and usually split off the sapwood also. 
Thus the “bolt” was reduced to a wedge-shape, from five to eight or 
nine inches wide, depending on the diameter of the block. 

The first operation with the froe was to split off feather-edged 
pieces from either or both sides, according to the grain, reducing the 
bolt to a more or less uniform thickness, preferably of approximately 
two inches. 

Then, driving the froe into the center of the bolt through its 
width, using the handle as a lever, and if necessary, using the mallet 
on the protruding end of the froe, split it in two and in turn splitting 
each of them, producing four clap-boards from each bolt, of approx- 
imately uniform thickness. 

The froe was also used in riving fence palings or pickets, the 
same procedure being followed, except that the “bolts” were cut 
from three to five feet long, according to the desired height of the 
fence, and split to three or four inches in width. 

Of course, I do not know and will not venture to assert that the 
methods prevailing in the 80’s prevailed in the pioneer days, but 
for the various reasons heretofore given, I am strongly persuaded to 
believe they were. 

In passing, since the froe has gone the way of the dodo, unless still 
used to a limited extent in some of the few remaining back-woods 
areas, and since this primitive tool played an important part in the 
pioneer’s life, I am wondering if a speciman should not be found, 
and placed in the museum, if one is not already there. If you will 
check this, and if one is not exhibited, and think it worth-while, I 
have one brother and a host of nephews, and grand-nephews still 
living in my home community in Smith County, some of our family 
having lived in that community some sixty-two years, and through 
them, it is quite possible 1 could locate one, possibly, the one we 
owned and used back in the 80’s. At least, I shall ask them about it. 

Please understand, what I have said is not to be construed in any 
way as a criticism of your fine article, which I enjoyed to the utmost. 
Writing this has served to pass away a few idle moments in which 
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thoughts of earlier days engendered by your article, caused me to 


reminisce. 
Again thanking you for your splendid contribution, and the real 


enjoyment I received therefrom, I am 
Yours very truly, 


C. M. McFarvanp 
w OW 

Within recent months letters have been received from Colo- 
rado and Connecticut stating that Junior Historian movements 
were to be started. The Colorado Historical Society, under the 
able leadership of Dr. LeRoy Hafen, will sponsor the Colorado 
-group while in Connecticut the organization will be carried out 
by the Connecticut League of Historical Societies. Both groups 
have been furnished with full details of the Texas procedure 
and been given our best wishes. Junior Historian groups in 
Pennsylvania, New York, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Louisiana 
already look to the Texas Junior Historians as the parent stem. 


Dr. Rex W. Strickland, member of the Executive Council of 
the Association, was advanced to a professorship at Texas West- 
ern College at El Paso in September, 1949. Also at that time 
Dr. Wilbert H. Timmons, a recent doctoral graduate of the 
University of Texas, was added to the staff as assistant professor 
of history. Jack Gunn, graduate student at the University, has 
served as an instructor during the current year at Texas Western 
in the place of John H. McNeely, who is pursuing graduate 
work in the University. 

In a recent letter Dr. Strickland has included material which 
should be of interest to the Association membership. It seems 
that Strickland was thumbing through the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica when he came upon a Texas item which appears to be little 
known. Strickland’s letter reads: 

Karl Jonas Ludwig Almqvist (1793-1866), “convicted of forgery 
and charged with murder fled from Sweden (1851). For many years 
no more was heard of him; but it is now known that he went over 
to America and settled in St. Louis. During a journey through Texas 
he was robbed of all his manuscripts, among which are believed to 
have been several unprinted novels. He is said to have appealed in 
person to President Lincoln, but the robbers could not be traced. 
In 1865 he returned to Europe ...” Encyclopaedia Britannica, I, 674. 
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In another place (Encyl. Brit., XX1, 657), it is stated that “The 
first place (among Swedish realists) here belongs to C. J. L. Alm- 
qvist (1793-1866) whose influence and chequered life recall that 
of Strindberg. His novels and sketches are collected (14 volumes) 


under the title Térnrosens bok (1832-1851) .” 
Further I have learned that his Samlade Skrifter (Collected 


Works) were edited by F. Bédk, Stockholm, 1920-23. 

Harry Ransom might be interested in this curious bit of Texas 
literary lore. Swante Palm should have known of the Almqvist con- 
nection with Texas. If some Texas man should discover the un- 
printed novels of one of Sweden’s foremost realists, 1 should think 
it would help to round out a chapter in the life of a man who was 
called the Swedish Eugene Aram without punishment. 

The history department of Texas Western College has awarded 
the B’nai Brith Scholarship for 1949-1950 to Lewis Gray Pet- 
mecky of Austin, the current pastor of the Logan Heights Pres- 
byterian Church of El Paso. 

Mrs. George Votaw, 4200 A Harris Avenue, St. Louis 15, Mis- 
souri, wishes to contact all members of the Votaw family in 
Texas. Mrs. Votaw is interested in doing a complete genealogy 
of the Votaw family in America and has learned that there are 
several branches of the family in Texas. 

KK 

On November 1, 1949, President Harry S. Truman signed a 
bill creating a National Trust for Historic Preservation in the 
United States. General U. S. Grant III is president of the Na- 
tional Council for Historic Sites and Buildings, which recom- 
mended the legislation. 

General Grant says, “The National Council (Trust), views 
preservation as a full-rounded program of scientific study, pro- 
tection, restoration, maintenance, and interpretation. With the 
assistance of the 42 organizations composing the National Coun- 
cil, we hope to bring to this country a greater realization of the 
worth of its national treasures. A nation that views its past with 
pride and takes effective steps to protect that heritage need 
have little fear for its future.” 

This announcement is important to Texas because the pri- 
mary purpose of the National Trust will be to facilitate public 
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participation in the preservation of sites, buildings, and objects 
of national significance or interest. It will encourage preserva- 
tion on every level, national, regional, state, and local. It is also 
empowered to receive and administer for the public benefit 
buildings and sites worthy of permanent preservation, which 
may be presented to it. 
w OW 
On February 22, 1949, Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 18 
was passed by both houses of the Texas Legislature. This reso- 
lution joined Texas with the state of Alabama in proposing that 
the name of Major General William Crawford Gorgas of the 
Medical Corps of the United States Army should be inscribed 
in the New York University Hall of Fame for Great Americans. 
The Brownsville Historical Association was the real sponsor of 
the resolution. A note in the “Texas Collection” for July, 1949, 
called attention to Gorgas’ services which were rendered in Fort 
Brown from 1882 to 1884. Later Gorgas was responsible for the 
sanitary techniques employed in stamping out yellow fever and 
incidentally malaria in Havana and in the Panama Canal Zone. 
When yellow fever broke out at Laredo, Texas, in 1903, it was 
again his sanitary techniques which brought the Laredo epidemic 
under control. The action taken by the Brownsville Historical 
Association and the Texas Legislature will receive only the 
commendation of thoughtful, appreciative Texans. General Gor- 
gas was a man who cast a long shadow. 
John C. Robertson of Dallas, Texas, has sent to the Association 
for deposit in the Archives section of the Eugene C. Barker 
Texas History Center a photograph of the House group of the 
Texas Legislature in 1881. Sincerest thanks are extended to 
Mr. Robertson. 
Kw 
Colonel A. L. L. Martin, Hotel San Cristoval, San Augustine, 
Florida, wishes to know what type of flag Luis Aury flew in 
Texas. Information should be sent to the inquirer and to the 
office of the Association. 
Kw 
Judge Adolphus Reagan, of New York City, spoke to the San 
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Antonio Historical Association on February 17 on the subject 
of “Frederick L. Olmstead.” 
A letter from Professor Samuel Asbury of College Station 
commends Betty Shaw for her article in the March, 1950, issue 
of the Junior Historian entitled ““The Pride of Ann Thomas.” 
Professor Asbury writes, “Betty Shaw really does a first rate piece 
of psychological study . . .” 
Timely, with reference to the current Goliad restoration proj- 
ect headed by General Miller Ainsworth, is William H. Oberste’s 
Remember Goliad!, a paper-backed pamphlet of 101 pages pub- 
lished by the Refugio Timely Remarks, Refugio, Texas. The 
work commemorates the bicentennial of the founding of La 
Bahia presidio on the right bank of the San Antonio River in 
1749. Officially the presidio was ‘Nuestra Senora de Loreto” 
and the mission of Espiritu Santo was established near by. 
Oberste relates in a scholarly and thoroughly readable manner 
the important events of two centuries of Texas history related 
to the presidio and the developments of the community of Goliad. 
OW 
Mrs. Margaret Kenney Kress, a long-time member of the As- 
sociation, died on January 7, 1950. A native Texan and a de- 
cendant of the pioneer Kenney family of Texas, Mrs. Kress pre- 
pared the sketches on John Wesley Kenney and Martin McHenry 
Kenney for the Handbook of Texas and translated the diary of 
Fray Gaspar José de Solis which was published in volume thirty- 
five of the Quarterly. A resolution in memory and appreciation 
of Mrs. Kress was prepared by various members of the Spanish 
department of the University of Texas, with which she had been 
associated since 1913, and entered in the Minutes of the General 
Faculty on March 2, 1950, by T. S. Painter, president of the 
University of Texas, and Milton R. Gutsch, secretary of the 
General Faculty. 
Ernest R. May, who began his historical endeavors as a Junior 
Historian at Fort Worth and who moved to the University of 
Texas and then to the graduate school of the University of Cali- 
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fornia at Los Angeles, has been announced as the 1949-1950 fel- 
low in Pacific Coast history for the Native Sons of the Golden 
West. 


OW 
Arthur Lee Kramer, patron of the Association and president 


of A. Harris & Company of Dallas, died on February 17, 1950, 
in Beverly Hills, California. 

Mr. Kramer, a long-time member of the Association, was the 
director and member of the Executive Committee for the Texas 
Centennial Exposition and was also a former director of the 
Texas State Fair. He was an outstanding contributor to the cul- 
tural life of Texas. 


w OW 
L. W. Kemp spoke to the Kiwanis Club of Houston on March 


1 on the subject of “Texan Santa Fe Expedition of 1841.” O. H. 
Carlisle, another member of the Association, was chairman of 
the program. 


OW 
Millard Cope, editor and publisher of the Marshall News 


Messenger and one of the most wide-awake men in Texas in 
his field, writes that his paper is preparing a Harrison County 
history for publication during the summer months. Cope’s sin- 
cere interest in history guarantees that his publication will be 
outstanding. 

A portrait of Mrs. Lipscomb Norvell, life member of the 
Association and the savior of the King’s Highway, was unveiled 
in the Senate gallery of the Texas State Capitol on February 21. 
The program was under the sponsorship of the Colonel George 
Moffett chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution 
of Beaumont. Colonel M. L. Crimmins represented the Associa- 
tion at the ceremonies. 

wk 

The Maverick County Historical Society with headquarters 
in Eagle Pass has become a member of the Association. At a 
meeting of the Maverick County group on February 1, Mrs. 
Claudia Hazlewood spoke on the work of the Texas State His- 
torical Association and the Junior Historian. Mrs. Hazlewood 
worked for several years on the Handbook and of course she ex- 
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plained that work in detail. Mrs. Dorothy O. Worrell, the presi- 
dent of the Maverick County group, is also a new member of 
the Association. Every county in the state should set up its own 
historical group. The Eagle Pass people are starting off with a 
full program admirably suited to the Maverick County area. 

Kw 

A beautifully printed memorial entitled Stephen Lee Pinckney 
has been done by the Houston Bar Association. Stephen L. 
Pinckney, a distinguished member of the Association, died on 
February 22, 1949. The Association’s copy of the memorial reso- 
lutions will be preserved in the TZZ section of the Eugene C. 
Barker Texas History Center. 

Practically every member of the Association with at least a 
few years of seniority will recall David Donoghue of Fort Worth, 
Texas, for his interest in Coronado and other Spanish explorers 
of the Southwest. Donoghue takes his trail studies about as seri- 
ously as he does his interests and holdings in Texas and South 
American oil. Donoghue entered the historical field as a dis- 
senter, and he has consistently held against all opposition what 
to him has been a true course. He has recently written a letter 
in comment upon Dr. Herbert E. Bolton’s most recent work 
on Coronado. That students of Coronado should differ is not 
unusual, and Donoghue’s two score years of study on Coronado 
make his letter which follows of general interest to the historical 
fraternity. 

Dr. H. E. Bolton’s recently published book Coronado: Knight of 
Pueblo and Plains has some statements that should not be passed 
without comment. 

On page 272 he says “the salt lakes were part of a chain extending 
west and still conspicuous along the Santa Fe Railroad all the way 
to the Rio Grande.” There are many salt lakes on the southern 
Llano Estacado but no chain extends to the Rio Grande or even to 
the Rio Pecos. 

Palo Duro and Tule canyons are now recognized by Dr. Bolton as 
the “barrancas like those of Colima.” Heretofore, as indicated by 
his maps in The Spanish Borderlands and Spanish Explorations in 
the Southwest, Dr. Bolton seemed not to be aware of deep gorges at 
the head of the Red River and he took Coronado to the Yellowhouse 
and Blanco canyons, and down the Brazos to the 100th meridian. 
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After leaving the barrancas (Palo Duro) the Coronado narratives 
mention the crossing of only one river, the river “below Quivira” 
crossed on St. Peter and Paul’s Day. The Bolton narrative takes 
Coronado’s party of thirty men on horses and six men on foot across 
at least four streams, the Canadian, the North Canadian, the Cimar- 
ron, and the Arkansas. It would seem tnat if the Spaniards actually 
went to the goth degree of latitude, the Kansas-Nebraska state bound- 
ary line, some of their narratives would have mentioned more than 
one river crossing. Certainly these streams were there in 1541. Today 
an explorer in a luxurious automobile on a paved highway may fail 
to see and to mention a river crossing, but never a man on horse or 
on foot on a hot summer’s day. 

Polaris was surely in the sky in 1541 and the Spaniards were 
aware that the magnetic compass deviated from due north. It was 
and is a simple matter to determine the magnetic declination at any 
given place at any given time. If the statement that Coronado went 
north “by the needle” is to be taken literally, he went north, not 
northeast. 

Incidentally, the direction of Ford, Kansas, from Palo Duro, de- 
pending on the point on the canyon at which the measurement Is 
made, is from about N 22 E to about N 33 E, and not N 11 E as 
stated by Dr. Bolton (page 285). Instead of solving a problem of 
science, Dr. Bolton has merely added another fumble to the long 

_ list made by his predecessors who have wrestled with the question. 
_ These few points indicate what one may be led into by a super- 
ficial knowledge of the geography and magnetic phenomena of a 
region. 

OW 

The Jefferson Historical Pilgrimage was held on Sunday, 
April 16, when several old homes, the old Excelsior Hotel, the 
Jefferson Country Club, Jefferson College, and the Jefferson 
Historical Society and Museum were opened to visitors for the 
one-day event. J. A. R. Moseley, a native of Jefferson who is 
now in business in Dallas, has been in large measure responsible 
for the upsurge of historical interest in and about Jefferson. 
Moseley’s book, The Presbyterian Church in Jefferson, was pub- 
lished by the Association in 1946. In addition to this work, 
Moseley was instrumental in organizing the Jefferson Historical 
Society and Museum. 

Mrs. B. Koontz, curator of the museum, was in charge of the 
display at the museum during the pilgrimage. Mrs. Koontz’s 
fine service has been one of the contributing factors to the suc- 
cess of the museum since its organization. 
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The society, which sponsored the pilgrimage, was formed in 
1948 to preserve historic spots and memorabilia in and around 
Jefferson and is at present housed in the Carnegie Library Build- 
ing. In the brief period of its activity, however, the organization 
has accumulated a sizable collection of antiques, old books, and 
such unusual items as cowbells, cobbler’s benches, and cider 
presses. Recent additions to the museum include five watercolors 
done by Ed Bearden of Dallas and presented to the collection 
by the Ford Motor Company of Dearborn, Michigan. The artist, 
who was born in Jefferson, titled the paintings “Choctaw Trad- 
ing Company Hardware,” “Plantation House,” “The Excelsior 
Hotel,” “Jefferson Postoffice,” and “Old Crawford House.” 

Many ‘Texas families still take pride in an old home-place 
built of lumber hauled in ox wagons from Jefferson. The town, 
once the trading center of northern and eastern Texas, is rich 
in history and retains its Old South charm and dignity. It is 
to be hoped that its pilgrimage can become an annual event so 
that present-day Texans can have the opportunity of seeing so 
much of the history of Texas in an original setting. 

OW 

A. C. Burnett, 3700 Montrose Boulevard, Houston 6, Texas, 
has under way a research problem which bids fair to develop 
into a highly worthwhile reference book on Texas history. Mr. 
Burnett's plan is to secure all possible biographical information 
concerning persons who migrated early from seven Northeastern 
states to Texas. His tentative working list is given below. Of 
course Mr. Burnett is interested in securing the basic factual in- 
formation concerning each person on his list. He needs to estab- 
lish date of birth, birthplace, and any other interesting informa- 
tion concerning the subject’s life prior to coming to Texas. Also 
who are the descendents of these men? Mr. Burnett would like to 
include in his biographical sketch the name of each person’s wife 
when there was one. Also are pictures of any of the men on the 
list available? In most cases Mr. Burnett will want the privilege 
of borrowing pictures for purposes of reproduction, especially 
if the parties concerned became prominent later in the affairs 
of early Texas. It should be noted that Mr. Burnett makes no 
claim that the lists which follow are unquestionably complete. 
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If any reader of the Quarterly can suggest additional names for 
inclusion the inquirer will be most grateful. The list of the 
Texas migrants arranged generally from the states of the origin 
follows: 


From CONNECTICUT 


AUSTIN, JOHN 
(Born in New Haven) 
AusTIN, Moses 
(Born in Durham, New 
Haven County) 
AustTIN, WILLIAM T. 
Bass, J. M. 
BENNETT, ZIMRI 
BIssELL, “THEODORE 
Brooks, GILBERT 
CANFIELD, ALANSON W. 
Cass, JAMEs S. 
CLARK, WILLIAM 
ConrE, ALBERT 
FRENCH, JOHN G. 
GorRHAM, WILLIAM 
GROVESNOR, GEORGE HENRY 


Lusk, WILLIAM 

MANSFIELD, ISAAC 

Norton, ALLEN 

Pease, E. M. 

PEase, L. 1. 

Potter, Henry N. 

RosBINS, SAMUEL 

RussEL, AURELIA 

RussELL, ROBERT B. 

RUussELL, ROBERT 

TAYLOR, JOHN 

Voit, DANIEL H. 

WELLs, LysANDER 
(Born in Middletown) 

WuitTinc, HERVEY 

WHITING, SAMUEL 

WoopwortH, JONATHAN 


From MAINE 


Baker, JosepH (“DON JosE’’) 


(Born at Portland or 
Gorham) 
Bonny, Horace 
(Kennebeck) 
Bonny, HANNIBAL 
(Kennebeck) 
DAVENPORT, CHARLES S. 
Decrow, THOMAS 
Hace, Joun C. 
JOHN K. 
HANOVER, HiRAM 


Howarp, VOLNEY ERSKINE 
(Norridgewock, Somerset 
County) 

Kewett, Henry J. 

JOHNSON, FRANCIS 

McKay, DANIEL 
(Born in Augusta) 

Martin, JosHua W. 

MILLETT, SAMUEL 

SeveY, MANASSEH 

SEvEY, RALPH E. 


From NEW ENGLAND 


GILLETTE, CHARLES 
GILLETTE, HENRY 


SmitH, ASHBEL 
WINN, WALTER 
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From NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ALDRICH, PETER 
BARBER, HIRAM 
(Canaan) 
BassETT, THOMAS 
CocHRAN, JAMES 
CocHRANE, THOMAS 
Davis, WILLIAM 
DINsMoRE, JOHN 
FIELDS, JOHN 


FLANDERS, JOHN 
HARTWELL, WALTER 
Hott, HERMON 
Howarpb, CHARLES 
McGarry, JOHN 
SMITH, JOHN 
TILTON, CHARLES 
WALKER, HARTWELL 


From MASSACHUSETTS 


Baker, D. Davis D. 
Barstow, JOSHUA 
(Boston) 
Bowker, ELIAs 
BRIDGES, JOHN B. 
Bripces, THOMAS 
BrIGHAM, ASA 
BrRIGHAM, BENJAMIN R. 
Burnap, ABIJAH L. 
Burnap, L. 
Burroucus, Greorce H. 
Cass, JAMES M. 
CAZNEAU, WILLIAM LESLIE 
(Boston) 
CHASE, WILLIAM 
BELA 
(Granville) 
CRONICAN, MICHAEL 
(Boston) 
DALE, CHARLES 
FassETT, GEORGE A. 
FIELD, JOSEPH E. 
Fow.Le, THOMAS PATTON 
FULLER, SAMUEL 
FuRNEY, NATHAN 
(Boston) 
GIRAUD, FRANCIS 
GuiLp, ALFRED R. 
(Boston) 
GuILp, JOHN 
(Boston) 
Ham, JOHN 
Heat, E. S. 
HoLsrook, NATHAN 


Ho.srook, NATHANIEL 
Jones, ANSON 
Keep, Epwarp S. 
Lewis, NATHANIEL C. 
(Falmouth) 
Linn, WILLIAM 
(Boston) 
McDonaLp, THOMAS 
Moore, FRANCIS, JR. 
NasH, Davin R. 
ORSMENT, WASHINGTON 
PHELPs, ABNER 
TIMOTHY 
(Newburyport) 
PacE, BENJAMIN 
REDMAN, JOHN 
(Boston) 
SARGENT, CHARLES 
SHERMAN, SIDNEY 
(Marlboro) 
STODDARD, DAvIpD 
Swirt, TIMOTHY 
SwIFT, SETH 
Trask, OwLynN J. 
‘TURNER, AMASA 
WARREN, JOHN 
WARREN, JOHN A. 
UNbDERWOOD, AMMON 
WEATHERBY, ALVAN 
(Boston) 
IRA J. 
WINN, WALTER 
(Charleston) 
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ALLAN, ETHAN 
ALLEN, AuGustus C. 
(Canasareaugh) 

ALLEN, JOHN KirBy 
(Canasareaugh) 
ALLEN, SAMUEL T. 
ATKINSON, RoBert W. 
Ayers, DAvip 
Barrow, Mrs. (widow) 
BARTLETT, JOHN 
BATTERSON, ISAAC 
BEALE, BENJAMIN 
BELDEN, JOHN 
BELLows, GEORGE L. 
RENNET, CHARLES H. 
BENNET, THEODORE 
PETTNER, CHARLES A. 
BLosson, MINOR 
BorvEN, GAIL, JR. 
(Norwich) 
BorvEN, JOHN PetTTIT 
BorpEN, JOHN P. 
BorpEN, THomas H. 
Boyce, Isaac D. 
Brown, HyraM 
BROWN, SQUIRE 
BrusH, ELKANAH 
BrusH, JOHN F. 
Burcuarp, A. F. 
CANFIELD, BUCKMAN 
CARPENTER, CALEB A. 
Cuurcu, Et 
CLARKE, ANTHONY R. 
CLIFTON, WILLIAM 
COLBURN, JOHN 
CoLpweLL, JOHN S. 
Cotton, DANIEL E. 
CONNALLY, JAMES 
CripPIN, JOHN 
CRONKRITE, JOHN 
CRONKRITE, LYMAN 
Day, WILLIAM, Jr. 
DELESDERNIER, FRANCIS 
DELESDERNIER, GEORGE 
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From NEW YORK 


DENISON, JAMES 
DENISON, SAMUEL D. 
DeExTER, PETER B. 
(Geneva) 
Dissie, Epwarp C. 
HENRY 
EpWarps, CHARLES 
EGGLESTON, HORACE 
EGLESTON, STEVEN V. 
ELLERY, JOSEPH 
EpMUND 
Everitt, STEPHEN HENDRICKSON 
FAIRCHILD, PHILO 
Farr, A. V. 
(Onandague) 
FENTON, CHARLES H. 
Fisk, GREENLEAF 
FLeury, ANTHONY B. 
ForsyTH, CAPTAIN 
FRASER, DANIEL M. 
GAGE, REUBEN 
GAINER, JOHN N. 
GarrRETT, Et 
GazLey, THOMAS JEFFERSON 
GLEASON, Cyrus 
GRIFFITH, HENRY 
GRIFFITH, NOAH 
Har, GrorceE C. 
HALL, W. 
HALLETT, JOHN 
Harris, WILLIAM PLUNKET 
Harrison, A. L. 
HArRISON, ALMOND 
Hart, WILLIAM C. 
(N. Y. City) 
HAsKINS, FRANCIS J. 
Hastincs, ‘THOMAS 
HILL, STUART 
HotMEs, ABNER 
Homes, ASAHIL C, 
Howe, WILLIAM 
Hustrep, HENRY 
Huston, ALMANZON 
HyLAN, JOSEPH 
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HYLAND, JOSEPH 
(N. Y. City) 
Jaques, Isaacs L. 
Jetty, Rurus R. 
Jones, OLIVER 
Ketcrey, LEEMAN 
KuHN, GEorGE C. 
LAPHAM, SOLOMON 
LESLEY, JAMES 
Lewis, ARCHIBALD S. 
Lewis, JOHN E. 
Lewis, WILLIAM 
Lomas, LEwis 
LyMAN, JAMES 
McDona.Lp, DANIEL 
McLeop, HucuH 


(N. Y. City) 
McManus, RoBERT Orson Wo. 
(Troy) 


Mars_L_e, LEwIs 
MarsH, RICHARD 
Mayo, JOHN 
Mayo, WILLIAM 
MILLER, CHRISTOPHER 
MILSPAUGH, WILLIAM 
MorEHOUSE, EDWIN 
Morcan, HENRY 
Moore, JOHN S. 
Morris, RICHARD 
Morton, ALEXANDER H. 
Munson, L. C. 
MurrILL, SAMUEL 
(Albany) 
NELSON, JOSHUA 
NEXSEN, GEORGE W. 
OcpEN, DUNCAN CAMPBELL 
Park, WILLIAM A. 
PARKER, L. J. 
(Catskill) 
PARSONS, SAMUEL M. 
PATCHING, TALLCUT 
Peck, NATHANIEL 
Perry, JAMES H. (D.D.) 
PHILBRICK, NORRIS 
PuHILLips, ALEXANDER H. 


Pierce, DENNIS MARIA 
Pitcrim, THomas J. 
PoLLARD, AMOS 
PRINCE, J. B. 

Ray, ROBERT 
RAYMOND, CHARLES H. 
REYNOLps, A. D. 
REYNOLDS, JOSEPH 
Rick, ALPHENS 
ROCKWELL, CHESTER 
CHARLES H. 

(Lockport) 

SAGE, CHARLES 
SAVAGE, EMILIUS 
SAWYER, Mrs. 
SAWYER, SAMUEL 
SAYRE, CHARLES D. 
Scott, JAMES 
SEYMOUR, JAMES 
SILsBE, ALBERT 
SLEIGHT, CORNELIUS A. 
SLEIGHT, JOHN L. 
SMITH, CHARLES H. 
SMITH, DANIEL 

SmitTH, Erastus “DEAF SMITH” 
SMITH, HENRY S. 
SMITH, JOSEPH 

SMITH, PHINNEAS 
SMITH, PHINNEAS M. 
SMITH, WILLIAM S. 
SPENCER, ELISHA 

(born Wenkam) 
STILLWELL, WILLIAM S. 
STRONG, [HERON 
“TANNER, HENRY 
TAYLOR, JAMES 
Tay_or, JOHN B. 

(N. Y. City) 
‘THOMPSON, ALGERNON P. 
‘THOMPSON, Cyrus W. 
THompson, I. ORVILLE 
THOMPSON, JOHN A. 
TUTTLE, JAMES 
TyLry, JAMES 
JOHN M. 
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WALLACE, GLEASON WINSHIP, STEPHEN 
WESTERN, THomas G. WRIGHT, RuFus 
WHEELER, SAMUEL L. YEAMANS, ASA 
WILLIAMS, JOHN YEAMANS, DANIEL 
WILSON, STEPHEN T., Dr. YEAMANS, JOSEPH | 
From NEW JERSEY 
Ayers, Lewis T. Lucas, JOHN 
(Morris Plains) Lucas, RoBERT 
BLoopcoop, WILLIAM McKINNEyY, COLLIN 
BurneET, Davin GOUVERNEUR Murpny, GIDEON L. 
(Newark) REEVES, ABSOLOM 
DRAKE, JAMES StIveRS, SAMUEL Dr. 
Este, Epwarp E. VANNORDSTRAND, ABRAHAM 
HARRISON, JONAS WAKEFIELD, ROBERT 
JOHNSON, JOHN WEAKS, JOHN 
Jones, JOHN Woop, W. B. | 


Lawson, JOHN L. 
From RHODE ISLAND 


BARNEY, JABEZ MartTIn, Moses T. 
BowEN, SYLVESTER Peck, NICHOLAS 
BROWNE, JEREMIAH WILLIAMS, SAMUEL May 
Capy, D. C. 
From VERMONT 

BarLow, SAMUEL H. FREEMAN, BENJAMIN | 
Barr, ALANSON INGRAM, IRA 
BarRRETT, DoN CaRLos LAPHAM, Moses 
BENSON, ELLIs Lattin, A. D. 
Bossom, HirAM THEODORE S. 
Carey, S. OrMSBEE, SAMUEL B. 
Carey, SETH Petit, ROBERT 
CHAMBERLAND, WILLARD SAVARY, ASAHEL 
Corr, P. D. South, D. S. 
Fisk, NATHANIEL VAN Ness, CORNELIUS 

(Scranton) 

zx ® 


The Harris County Historical Society held its annual meet- 
ing on February 14 in the Club Room of the Houston Public 
Library with attendance of about one hundred. Herbert Fletcher 
presented the paper of the evening, “Rumor and Hearsay in 
Early Harris County History.” There was an exhibition of let- 
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ters and papers documenting the speaker's talk. The following 
were elected as officers for the ensuing year: 


Mrs. Norma Louise BARNETT 


Curis EMMETT 
ERNEST SHEARER 


The first publication to come from the Harris County His- 
torical Society in its twenty-seven years of existence has recently 
made its appearance; it is a thirty-two page pamphlet entitled 
Harris County, Republic of Texas, 1839-45, and edited by Her- 
bert Fletcher. There is an introduction by Dr. Henry R. Maresh, 
president of the society, which calls attention to the fact that 
although the pamphlet is complete in itself that it is actually a 
chapter from a projected work, The History of Harris County 
from the Earliest Times to rgoo. 

The pamphlet is an eloquent testimonial of the renewal of 
the activities of the Harris County Historical Society. 

The price of this newest county history item on the Texas 
scene is $1.10; it may be secured from the Anson Jones Press at 
Houston. 


wow & 
The following note concerning old printing presses probably 


will be of interest to several local historical societies in Texas: 


Many local museums and historical societies have in their posses- 
sion an old hand printing press, used by the first printer in the 
state or county, and on which was printed the first newspaper in 
the vicinity. Usually such presses do not bear a name plate or carry 
the name of the maker and place or date of origin. If this informa- 
tion is desired the writer would be only too happy to supply such 
data. As a hobby he has spent many years gathering information 
and inspecting old presses. 

Write Ralph Green, 332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illi- 
nois, with a brief description of the press. If available a picture 
would, of course, be preferred. 
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On March 6 the De Zavala Chapter of the Texas Historical 
and Landmarks Association held commemorative exercises at 
the grave of Benjamin Milam to honor all of the heroes of 
Texas. The San Antonio Light carried a large picture of Miss 
Adina De Zavala while she was placing flowers on Milam’s 
grave. Also participating in the ceremony were Dr. Louis J. 
Blume, Miss Frances Donecker, and Maury Maverick. This cere- 
mony of the recognition of the heroes of Texas has been held an- 
nually for more than a half century. 

wow 

The leading article in the April, 1950, North Carolina His- 
torical Review, is “An Economic Interpretation of the Ratifi- 
cation of the Federal Constitution in North Carolina” by Wil- 
liam C. Pool, associate professor of history at Southwest Texas 
State College of San Marcos. This is an abridgment of Professor 
Pool’s doctoral dissertation done at the University of Texas. 
The study will run serially in the Review. 


wow 

Ida Lasater Huckaby has written a new history of Jack County, 
the dark and bloody ground of Northwest Texas. The new 
volume is entitled Ninety-four Years in Jack County and is pub- 
lished by the Steck Company of Austin. Jack County was the 
site of Fort Richardson and across the county’s environs stretched 
the route of the Butterfield Overland Mail Line. Jacksboro, the 
county seat, is famous as the scene of the trial of Satanta and 
Big Tree, which was possibly the first time Indians were tried 
for murder in a white man’s court of law. This 513-page volume 
is a welcomed addition to the county histories of Texas. Eighteen 
years ago Thomas F. Horton’s History of Jack County was pub- 
lished. It is now one of the rarer county history items. In all likeli- 
hood two more decades will find the Huckaby volume equally 
rare. 

& 

The Midland Reporter-Telegram put out a special edition of 
142 pages on Sunday, February 26, 1950. It was called the 
“Golden Fifties Oil Progress Edition.” Included are historical 
articles dealing with the Midland area of West Texas. 
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Homer Stephen has recently completed a pamphlet entitled, 
History of Erath County. This publication may be secured from 
the publisher, the Dublin Progress, Dublin, ‘Texas. 


Clarence Evans has an article on state history, “The Chal- 


lenge of State History,” in the Arkansas Historical Quarterly, 
IX, 50-57. 
ww 
The following sixty-four persons and institutions have become 


members of the Association since publication of the last Quar- 
terly. Mostly these new memberships have come through some 
member’s suggesting Association membership to a non-member. 
All members of the Association are cordially invited to send to 
the office the names and addresses of friends and acquaintances 
who should be members of the Texas State Historical Associa- 


tion. 


Mrs. Jim Hale Miller 
Route 1, Box 256 
Kyle, Texas 


Miss Joyce Davis 
P. O. Box 263 
Seminole, Texas 


Mr. Rene K. Landry 
121014 West Eighth 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. Stuart Mangold 
Wrightwood, California 


Miss Sarah Ruth Ransome 
Holiday Hall 
Wrightwood, California 


Beverly Terrace Hospital 
210 North Westmoreland 
Oak Cliff 

Dallas, Texas 


Mr. Chester Cooksie 
McKinney General Hospital 
McKinney, Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Ransome 
4639 Fairfax 
Dallas 5, Texas 


Mr. J. G. Gibson 
1025 Adams Street 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Mead 
1352 Briarwood Circle 
Garland, Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Mead 
765 Davis Drive 
Abilene, Texas 


Miss Julia B. Hubbell 
1701 Campbell Street 
Commerce, Texas 


Mr. Fred C. Miles 
640 Riverside Drive 
New York 31, New York 


Mr. John Henry Weymouth 
711 North San Jacinto 
Houston, Texas 


Miss Jeanne Dibrell 
802 West Hopkins Street 
San Marcos, Texas 


Mr. C. Richard King 
Mary Hardin-Baylor College 
Belton, Texas 


Mr. W. Barkley Palm 
2116 Ashland 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Mrs. Marvin K. Collie 
3817 Chevy Chase 
Houston, Texas 
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Miss Lola Dees 
Box 124 
Hughes Springs, Texas 


Mr. Victor W. Seastrom 
531 Twenty-fourth Street 
Oakland, California 


Miss Kalita Humphreys 
Box 202 
Galveston, Texas 


Mrs. Dorothy O. Worrell 
531 Ceylon Street 
Eagle Pass, Texas 


Maverick County Public Library 
P. O. Box 297 
Eagle Pass, Texas 


Dr. Leroy A. Wilcox 
Palacios, Texas 


Jefferson High School Library 
4700 Alameda Avenue 
El Paso, Texas 


Mrs. Frieda Love Ebeling 
510 Harvey Street 
Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania 


Mr. J. H. Eastland 
c/o Sun Oil Company 
Beaumont, Texas 


Miss Kathryn Deathe 
gi5 West Twenty-third 
Austin, Texas 


Mrs. Nellie B. Lively Kent 
Rogers, Arkansas 


Mexico City College Library 
Coahuila Num 223-3, Mexico, D. F. 


Mrs. Richard Craig 
2509 Janice Drive 
Austin, Texas 


Mrs. Mary O'Hern Treadway 
408 West Fourteenth Street 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. George F. Haugh 
459 Siwanay Place 
Pelham Manor, New York 


Dr. H. K. Crews 
Washington Arcade 
Orlando, Florida 


Miss Mattie E. Treadwell 
529 Argoyle Drive { 
Falls Church, Virginia 


Old Lincoln County Memorial 
Commission 
Lincoln, New Mexico 


Mr. Carl C. Wright 
1003 Blanco Street 
Austin, Texas 


Miss Bonnye R. Whitworth 
Harlingen, Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. L. Douglas Meredith 
104 East State Street 
Montpelier, Vermont 


Mrs. Arthur H. Ware 
2610 Hughes 
Amarillo, Texas 


Mr. Gilbert L. Smith 
1804 Wroxton 
Houston, Texas 


Mr. T. F. Morton 
2001 Arbor 
Houston, Texas 


Mrs. Sam King 
Box 1 
Nocona, Texas 


Mrs. Minnie L. Douglas 


Box 489 
Electra, Texas 


| 
Mrs. A. C. Kyser | 
8175 Ogden Street } 
Houston, Texas 


Mrs. James H. McCroskey 
P. O. Box 1161 
Wharton, Texas 


Mr. Philip Pierce 
6803 Avondale Drive 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Mrs. William M. Donohue 
2722 Pemberton Drive 
Houston 5, Texas 


Mr. Carter Taylor | 
P. O. Box 2045 | 
Fort Worth 1, Texas 
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Mr. Thomas Green 
P. O. Box 3066 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. Ernest Allen Connally 
2409 Washington Avenue 
Waco, Texas 


Mrs. Whit Boyd 
3638 Meadowlake 
Houston 19, Texas 


Mr. Karl Strieber 
6go Elizabeth Road 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. C. A. Cryer 
Box 551 
Borger, Texas 


Dr. Francisco Castillo Najera 
Sierra Fria 355 

Lomas Barrilaco 

Mexico, D. F. Mexico 


Mr. Merrill Bishop 
522 West Agarita Street 
San Antonio 1, Texas 


Mr. J. Henry Martindale 
P. O. Box 67 
Lockhart, Texas 


Texas Collection 


Mrs. Ruth R. Johnson 
Texas Outlook 

122 East Sixth Street 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. J. B. Holdsworth 
210 West Nueces Street 
Crystal City, Texas 


Mr. Arthur Beckwith 
Route 2 
Weslaco, Texas 


Mr. A. T. DeGroot 
Texas Christian University 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Mr. J. R. Wood 
Southwestern Life Building 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. Hugh C. Mitchell 
go38 Newark Street NW 
Washington 8, D. C. 


Miss Winona Adams 
P. O. Box 540 
Kenedy, Texas 


Mrs. Minnie L. Douglas 
Box 489 
Electra, Texas 
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Kook Keviews 
RUDOLPH L. BIESELE, Editor 


Terdn and Texas: A Chapter in Texas-Mexican Relations. By 
Ohland Morton, with an introduction by Eugene C. Barker. 
Austin (The Texas State Historical Association) , 1948. Pp. 
191. 

Time has lessened the intensity of feeling between Texans 
and Mexicans over the Texas revolution and the subsequent 
annexation of Texas to the United States. Time has been aided 
in this changing of attitudes by thoughtful and analytical studies 
such as Dr. Ohland Morton has made of General Mier y Teran 
and his relationship to Texas from 1823 to 1832. As Dr. Eugene 
C. Barker, dean of Texas historians, points out in the introduc- 
tion to this book, the colonists in Texas were not the victims of 
a planned persecution and tyranny devised and carried out by 
the Mexican Government as has been the general impression 
nor were the Mexican authorities assigned to administer the af- 
fairs of Texas cruel and unconcerned despots. The historical 
evidence is that almost every important Mexican official im- 
mediately responsible for administration in the department of 
Texas was concerned with the problems of the Texans, eager for 
their success and prosperity, and understanding in interpreting 
laws and regulations. General Mier y Teran was such an official 
and Dr. Morton has skillfully depicted him as an intelligent, 
diplomatic, honest, unambitious military and civil servant of his 
country, mindful of the best interests of the department of Texas. 

José Manuel Rafael Simeén de Mier y Teran was born in 
Mexico City on February 18, 1789. After graduation from the 
College of Mines in 1811, he joined the revolutionary movement 
under Ignacio Rayon, serving the cause of freedom with distinc- 
tion. When independence was won, General Terdan first became 
acquainted with the problems of ‘Texas as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Colonization in the Constituent Congress. 

One of the most interesting chapters in this book by Dr. 
Morton is entitled “Inspection of ‘Texas, 1828-1829.’ General 
Ter4n was appointed as head of a special commission to go to 
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Texas ‘ostensibly to make preliminary observations toward sur- 
vey of the boundary between the United States and Mexico.” 
Undoubtedly the disturbed state of affairs in Texas was another 
reason for his mission, as the author points out. Members of 
the commission included Luis Berlandier, scientist and physician; 
Rafael Chovell, mineralogist; José Batres and Constantino Tar- 
nava, military observers; and José Maria Sanchez, artilleryman, 
who kept an interesting daily account of the expedition. Teran 
wrote lengthy and detailed reports on conditions in Texas which 
shaped to a large extent the policy of the Mexican government 
toward ‘Texas during the next six years. One result of his re- 
ports was the new colonization law of April 6, 1830. Teran was 
not consulted in drafting the law, however, and he “disapproved 
of certain provisions that aroused opposition of the colonists.” 
In the same year, he became the new commissioner charged with 
the responsibility of carrying out the provisions of the new col- 
onization policy. He was also commandant general of the Eastern 
Interior Provinces and in this dual capacity he was directly con- 
cerned with Texas and the problems of the settlers there. He 
became a friend of Stephen F. Austin and valued Austin’s judg- 
ment on colonial problems. Teran was judicious and friendly 
toward the law-abiding colonists in Texas and did his utmost, 
even to the point of endangering his own position, to ameliorate 
their differences and to promote their general welfare. In carry- 
ing out his duties, Tera4n was motivated by what were, at times, 
conflicting emotions. He greatly feared a revolt of the Texans 
and the eventual loss of Texas. Moreover, he recognized the ex- 
pressed interest of the United States in acquiring Texas. On the 
other hand, his own integrity and sense of justice, as well as a 
personal desire to help the colonists with their problems, 
prompted him to espouse their cause on many occasions. He and 
Austin understood the affairs of Texas better than anyone else. 
Had the final solution of all of the problems of Texas been left 
to these two men, history might have taken a different course. 
Unfortunately, in the fateful year, 1832, Teran was forced to 
abandon the problems of Texas to put down revolt against the 
administration elsewhere in the Eastern Interior Provinces, and 
Austin spent much of his time representing the settlers of Texas 
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in Saltillo. Peace was not to be. On July 2, 1832, Terdn wrote 
sadly to his friend, Lucas Alaman, saying: ‘““The revolution is 
about to break forth and Texas is lost. . . . What will happen to 
Texas? It will go as God wills.” 

The book ends on a note of mystery. Dr. Morton says that 
on July 3, 1832, General Teran arose early, dressed carefully 
wearing all his military honors, walked to the church in the 
village of San Antonio de Padilla, and thrust his sword through 
his heart. Some writers contend that Tera4n was murdered for 
political reasons, but Dr. Morton is of the opinion that Teran’s 
ill health and despondent letters bear out the verdict of suicide. 

By way of criticism, the author has omitted from the index 
several figures given passing attention in the text. Although all 
footnote references are given, it would be helpful to other re- 
search scholars to find a bibliography appended. 

Dr. Morton is to be congratulated on a clear, concise, and 
readable style. He has made a significant contribution to 
understanding of Mier y Terdn and the relationship between 
‘Texas and Mexico during the period of his life. The Texas State 
Historical Association is to be commended for the selection and 
publication of this study and for the pleasing format of the book. 

THoMAS E, CoTNER 
George Washington University 


The Indians of the Southwest: A Century of Development Un- 
der the United States. By Edward Everett Dale. Norman 
(University of Oklahoma Press), 1949. Pp. xvi+283. Bibli- 
ography, illustrations and maps. $4.00. 

Professor Dale’s abiding interest in the Indians of America 
has once more borne rich fruit. The Indians of the Southwest is 
designed to give the general reader a better knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the Southwestern tribes as they are today by trac- 
ing the story of events which have helped to create present con- 
ditions. It is a broad survey, rather than a detailed account, of 
the more important aspects of one hundred years of Indian ad- 
ministration emphasizing those activities which have proved of 
permanent value. When the United States obtained jurisdiction 
over the vast territory known as the “Mexican Cession” by the 
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Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo in 1848, it acquired not only land 
but sovereignty over many and varied peoples. Except for a thin 
line of settlements established by Spain and Mexico along the 
Rio Grande and in California and for the newly-planted Mormon 
colony in Utah, the Indians were virtually the only inhabitants 
of the huge area. For the next hundred years there unfolds a 
story of government dealings with a tenacious people, resisting 
white settlement and trying to hold on to their own way of life 
and its culture. The efforts to provide education and health serv- 
ices, the attempts to pacify the Apache and other war-like groups, 
and the dealings in general between the Indian agent and his 
wards all make up part of the story, a story not without its ele- 
ments of dishonor. Much of the credit, though, for the achieve- 
ments of the Indian service in the Southwest must be given to 
the agents. Most of them were capable and conscientious and gave 
their best to the service of the people committed to their care. 

Attention is paid to the Indians of California, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Utah, and Nevada, the Apaches and their handling by 
the army, and current problems common to all the tribes in 
that region. The conclusion arrived at would be difficult to re- 
tute: ‘The solution of the problem of the Indian of the South- 
west lies in a program of education that will fit him to become 
a part of the white civilization which envelopes him, still retain- 
ing all that is best of his own culture.” That this is possible is 
evidenced by what has happened in the state of Oklahoma, where 
more than three-fourths of the population of some 120,000 In- 
dians is now completely merged with that of the whites. Such a 
situation in the Southwest will require a comprehensive program 
of education for both Indians and whites. There is still racial 
prejudice and intolerance, and too many people regard the In- 
dian as a “museum piece” rather than as a person with the same 
characteristics and capabilities as other persons. 

Thirty-two photographs of scenes in and around Indian reserva- 
tions and five excellent maps add greatly to the value of the 
book. Dr. Dale was a member of the Merriam Commission which 
in 1926-27 visited every important reservation in the Southwest 
and prepared a lengthy report on conditions found. This report 
was published in 1928 by the Johns Hopkins University Press 
under the title, The Problem of Indian Administration. 
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Dr. Dale was born in Greer County, Texas (now in Okla- 
homa), and has spent most of his life in the Southwest explor- 
ing the country and learning about its peoples—Indians and 
whites. He has served in the department of history in the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma since 1914, where he now is director of the 
Frank Phillips Collection of Indian materials and research pro- 
fessor of history. 

The Indians of the Southwest is number twenty-eight in the 
University of Oklahoma’s Civilization of American Indian Series, 
and is published in co-operation with the Huntington Library, 
San Marino, California. 


OHLAND Morton 
Edinburg Regional College 


Persimmon Hill: A Narrative of Old St. Louis and the Far West. 
By William Clark Kennerly. Edited by Elizabeth Russell. 
Norman (University of Oklahoma Press) , 1948. Illustrations. 
Pp. xi+273. $3.75. 

In its announcement of this narrative the University of Okla- 
homa Press says that the story would interest readers and “‘be 
worthy of recommendation” to friends, a statement with which 
1 agree in all respects. My interest in the narrative was increased 
by the fact that while I was reading the book last fall I was 
traveling through St. Louis from Chicago to Salt Lake City and 
saw some of the places and passed by others which are men- 
tioned in this story. 

In so far as William Clark Kennerly told the stories of this 
book to his daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth Kennerly Russell, he is the 
author of this book. Mrs. Russell, however, in putting the stories 
into written form, is the editor and deserves considerable credit 
for her work. For her it was a labor of love, and to the reading 
public it is a work full of “important contributions to the his- 
tory of the period, the middle third of the nineteenth century.” 
The family home, originally built by James Hancock Kennerly 
and his wife, Elise Saugrain Kennerly, is the point around which 
the stories revolve. Persimmon Hill, or Cote Plaquemine, as the 
French-speaking people of St. Louis called the home, was visited 
by many kinsmen and friends. General William Clark of the 
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well-known Lewis and Clark expedition spent some time at Per- 
simmon Hill. Stephen Watts Kearny, well known for his part in 
the Mexican War, knew Persimmon Hill intimately. John C. 
Fremont, famous Western trail blazer, was admired by the nar- 
rator of the stories. 

William Clark Kennerly led an eventful life. He was a mem- 
ber of Sir William Drummond Stewart's expedition to the Far 
West in 1843. The eighth chapter, titled “Across the Plains,” is 
the account of the experiences of this expedition. Kennerly saw 
service in the Mexican War with the Missouri Volunteers; he 
was one of the many persons who rushed to California after 
the discovery of gold there; and in the Civil War he shouldered 
arms for the Confederacy. This rich experience threw him into 
contact with many persons whom he portrays admirably in dif- 
ferent parts of this book. He admired James Eads Buchanan 
who built the three-span bridge of 1,524 feet across the Mississippi 
at St. Louis, and he recalled the celebration of the formal open- 
ing of the bridge, July 1-4, 1874. He was not happy over the 
description of the old French portion of St. Louis made by 
Charles Dickens in 1842 and wished Dickens could have seen 
Bartholomew Berthold’s “elegant brick house with its wide ve- 
randas and handsome white pillars” at Fifth and Pine Streets. The 
church edifices of the Presbyterians, Baptists, Lutherans, and 
Methodists in the old French section did not have ‘‘tumble-down 
galleries before the windows,” did not “have a kind of French 
shrug about them,” and did not “appear to hold their heads 
askew.” In the Unitarian church in the French section Dickens 
could have heard “a fine-toned organ and a good choir” and the 
“sermons of its distinguished pastor, Dr. William Greenleaf Eliot,” 
who, after many years as pastor, resigned and became chancellor 
of Washington University in St. Louis. 

The narrative consists of twelve chapters. Two appendices 
contain information, respectively, of the Hancock family, to 
which the narrator was related by blood ties, and of the mem- 
bership of William Drummond Stewart's expedition of 1843. 
In the last paragraph, at the end of Kennerly’s experiences in 
the Civil War, philosophical meditation led the narrator—per- 
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haps the editor—to say, in part, “Fortunately, life holds compen- 


sations for us all, .... 
L. BIEsELE 
The University of Texas 


Guns on the Western Waters. By H. Allen Gosnell. Baton Rouge 
(Louisiana State University Press), 1949. Pp. ix+273. Pho- 
tographs and drawings. $6.50. 

Lieutenant Commander Gosnell is a knowing and considerate 
gentleman. He is aware that civil historians are uninterested in 
“Othello’s occupation” per se, that they have no enthusiasm for 
mere technical studies of the deployment of machines and men 
in battle, and that they dislike counting the wounded and dying. 
They sift through military and naval volumes to get a complete 
picture of a war period and to seek out circumstances and facts 
which throw light on broader problems than merely winning the 
war. Hence his story of gunboat engagements on the rivers and 
bayous during the Civil War is as readable and non-technical as 
an authentic and semi-scholarly study will permit. 

The initial chapter gives the landlubber a primer on naval 
science and tactics, marine engineering, ordnance and gunnery, 
and the varied types of vessels employed in the gunboat navies 
of the U.S.A. and the C.S.A. By his heavy reliance upon eye- 
witness accounts of participants in most of the engagements 
which he treats, he presents a sort of wild-western version. It is 
true that gunboat warfare was rugged and peril was imminent 
and heavy, and any realistic account would recite dramatic epi- 
sodes and recount the continuous heroism of those who lived 
and died. 

The gunboat navy was composed of every type of boat that 
would float or fight. They ranged from ironclads to wooden 
craft “armored” with lashed-to barges and bales of cotton. There 
were rams and even rowboats. It required an ingenious crew of 
officers and seamen to keep them afloat by repair and by innova- 
tion. The engagements were both episodical and planned. Cor- 
related with land and sea action, river warfare was a phase of 
the internal disruption and blockade of the Confederacy. 

Gosnell’s pattern is to introduce each engagement with his own 
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reconstruction of the battle as it occurred. He carefully details 
the tactics and analyzes the leadership, often finding fault with 
the leadership. In most instances he reinforces and supplements 
his own account of the tactics with lengthy quotations from 
previous primary sources. These reproduced excerpts are an es- 
sential element of his volume. It is typical that eight of twelve 
pages devoted to the “Blue Navy vs. Gray Army” (Fort Donel- 
son) are quoted extracts. He is meticulous in citing and in quot- 
ing these accounts. 

Louisiana State University Press has scored with another at- 
tractive book, but a rather high-priced edition. The volume has 
considerable general reader interest and is usable by researchers. 
It assembles former accounts between two covers, and it affords 
a retired naval officer an enjoyable outlet for a still busy mind 
to present his investigations to those concerned. There is no in- 
dex, but none is really needed. 


J. Horace Bass 
A. & M. College of Texas 


Lincoln Finds a General. By Kenneth P. Williams. New York 
(The Macmillan Company), 1949. Volume I, pp. xviii+ 
443; Volume II, pp. ix+457. Illustrations. $12.50. 

Lincoln Finds a General is a work that attempts to do for the 
Federal Army of the Potomac what Douglas Freeman’s Lee’s 
Lieutenants did for the Army of Northern Virginia. In these 
two first volumes of what will ultimately be a four volume 
work, Professor Kenneth P. Williams, a mathematician turned 
historian, has begun the story of General Ulysses S. Grant’s rise 
to prominence in Federal military circles. He starts with the 
action in the Wilderness in 1864, and then goes back to explain 
how Grant came to be directing the Union forces in the final 
Virginia campaigns. 

When Grant assumed general direction of Federal military 
operations, the main Union army facing General Robert E. Lee’s 
Army of Northern Virginia had suffered at the hands of various 
commanders. It had been beaten on the Virginia peninsula, 
under the indecisive George McClellan. It had been beaten under 
the able, but unfortunate, John Pope at Second Manassas. Again 
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under the hesitant McClellan, it had suffered an undeserved de- 
feat at Sharpsburg, or Antietam, Maryland, in September, 1862. 
Later, in December of that year, although bloodily repulsed, it 
rose to greatness in attacking the fortified Confederate position 
on Marye’s Hill at Fredericksburg, Virginia. Ambrose E. Burn- 
side then joined the growing list of Federal generals who could 
not win a battle against Lee, James Longstreet, and Stonewall 
Jackson. 

President Lincoln turned in desperation to a man in whom 
he reposed little faith. To Joseph Hooker he wrote: “I think 
that during General Burnside’s command of the army you have 
taken counsel of your ambition, and thwarted him as much as 
you could, in which you did a great wrong to the country... . 
Of course, it was not for this, but in spite of it, that I have given 
you the command.” (Volume II, pp. 551-52.) 

Even with this expression of little confidence ringing in his 
ears, “Fighting Joe’” Hooker took command of the Army of the 
Potomac and almost give the lie to Lincoln’s suspicions. He con- 
ceived a brilliant strategic march from Fredericksburg north- 
west along the Rappahannock, finally crossed to the south bank, 
and placed his army in position well on Lee’s left flank. His 
“fatal halt” in the Wilderness gave Lee the chance to send his 
own master flanker, Jackson, around to Hooker’s rear. Although 
the battle of Chancellorsville cost the Confederacy an exorbitant 
price in the life of Jackson, it foretold the end of another link in 
the Army of the Potomac’s peculiar chain of command. Hooker 
was through, though he was not removed until June 28, 1863— 
less than a week before the opening skirmishes at Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania. George Meade had not anticipated getting Hook- 
er’s command and wisely took time to familiarize himself with 
the position of the opposing forces before taking positive action. 

During the battle of Gettysburg, Meade displayed remarkable 
resolution and decision. He fought his army well, repulsed the 
grand effort of General George Pickett on the third day of the 
battle, and then reverted to the usual vacillation of Union com- 
manders. He bungled the pursuit of Lee, and the Army of 
Northern Virginia was able to retreat across the Potomac rela- 
tively unharried. But Meade had effected a significant change in 
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the Federal military situation. Lee’s army had been beaten— 
driven to the protection of the Potomac River. Although Meade 
had not administered the coup de grace, Gettysburg proved that 
the Federal army was maturing. The staff had grown up with 
the army; the soldiers had hardened, even with the influx of 
new recruits. The supply services were usually well handled, and 
the army had renewed confidence. The supporting cast had been 
tested and proved. The stage was set for the arrival of the man 
who had risen to stardom in the western theater—Grant. 

In the Wilderness in 1864, with Lee’s army depleted in en- 
listed men and particularly in officers, Grant took charge with 
a new idea and with fresh troops. Meade technically retained 
direction of the army, but Grant was along, just in case. 

Briefly, the situation was this: the Confederate army was se- 
nescent, while in the Wilderness the Federal army and its com- 
mand reached the height of vigor. In this connection, the story 
of maturation of command may parallel the economic develop- 
ment of both the North and the South. The South was able to 
effect a quicker mobilization than the North, but in so doing 
strained too hard, and by the end of 1863 was no longer able 
adequately to support the war effort. The story manifestly is 
similar in the case of man-power reserves. 

Lincoln Finds a General is, for the most part, an excellent 
exposition of the Federal side of military operations in Virginia. 
The book is based largely on the War of the Rebellion: A Com- 
pilation of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies, which is, of course, the basic reference for this type of 
military history. Wider use of other secondary and manuscript 
material might have helped to enrich the narrative, but would 
probably not have affected the general story. Williams’ style is 
good, though this reviewer sometimes felt that he tended to talk 
down to the reader from the heights of professional military 
analysts. A little further consideration of Federal supplies in 
the next two volumes would do much to round out the work 
and to end the vague feeling of some inadequacy which is en- 
gendered in one or two instances. 

While it seems stereotyped to criticize a book and then to end 
a review on the note that it is excellent, there is no other course 
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open in the present instance. Williams has at last given the Army 
of the Potomac its rightful place in the literature of the Civil 
War. He has done it in a manner which should please profes- 
sional soldiers and general readers as well. The last two volumes 
of the set will be anticipated with pleasure. 
FRANK E. VANDIVER 
Tulane University 


The Territorial Papers of the United States: The Territory of 
Louisiana-Missourt. Compiled and edited by Clarence Ed- 
win Carter. Washington (United States Government Print- 
ing Office). Volume XIII, 1948, pp. i1i+641, $3.50; Volume 
XIV, 1949, pp. lii+907, $2.75. 

Dr. Clarence Edwin Carter, of the Department of State, is 
assembling in these volumes the important unpublished docu- 
ments relating to the government of the Louisiana-Missouri Ter- 
ritory, 1803-1821. The pattern of inclusion is chronological. Vol- 
ume XIII, 1803-1806, covers the period of foundation through 
the transfer of the first governor, General James Wilkinson, Vol- 
ume XIV, in seven parts, carries through to 1814, the adminis- 
tration of Governors Joseph Browne, Frederick Bates, Meri- 
wether Lewis, Benjamin Howard, and William Clark. The con- 
cluding volume will complete this territorial series to Missouri 
statehood. 

Serious scholars should see the preface to Volume XIII for 
useful explanations by the compiler and editor. Dr. Carter has 
made an effort to include all heretofore unpublished documents 
which relate primarily to administration of the territory. By 
combing through the National Archives, through departmental 
files and libraries, and through Congressional records, he_be- 
lieves he has a definitive listing of relevant documents. Most 
excellent headnotes, footnotes, and indexes guide the researcher 
through the maze of varied items. 

Since the State Department was the territorial administra- 
tive agency at the time, many documents have to do with that 
department. The volumes include correspondence between ter- 
ritorial governors, secretaries, judges, land agents, land commis- 
sioners, militia officers, and general citizenry and federal officials, 
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including the President, Secretary of War, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Attorney General, Postmaster General, and Congress. One 
may piece out any particular phase of administration, but no 
effort is made by Dr. Carter to include all important documents 
comprehending Indian affairs. The same would be true of land 
claims, patents, and controversies. 

The territorial governor held a multilateral position, and he 
certainly earned his annual salary of $2,000. In addition to his 
civil authority, he was commandant of the territorial militia, 
nominal director of Indian affairs, and superintendent of the 
postal service to the extent of hiring and firing postmasters by 
delegated authority. He was constantly harassed by territorial 
politics, land controversies, a perverse population, and by isola- 
tion and remoteness from the seat of the government. Governor 
Lewis complained in 1808 that it required a letter forty-two 
days to reach St. Louis from Washington. 

Interested historians will find a wealth of material on any 
phase of the territorial life and administration which they wish 
to pursue. It is of general reader interest to single out one docu- 
ment as being somewhat typical and useful, and the letter of 
Acting Governor Browne to Secretary of State James Madison in 
August, 1806, is selected. This general report indicates much 
bickering among territorial officials. Governor Browne wrote 
that the “local” Spanish and French residents were most desir- 
able but that American settlers were, in the mass, malcontents 
and semi-savage. They were illiterate and unreliable and with- 
out loyalty and love of country. He surmised that they had been 
“driven” from the states by debts and crimes. These backwoods- 
men would make good Indian fighters if they could be disci- 
plined, but he doubted that they could be controlled. 


J. Horace Bass 
A. & M. College of Texas 


Expansionists of 1812. By Julius W. Pratt. New York (Peter 
Smith; reprinted by permission of Macmillan Company) , 
1949. Pp. 309. $3.25. 

This provocative and original study of the War of 1812 burst 
like a bombshell in 1925 on the students of that period. It pur- 
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ported to investigate the causes of that unfortunate war from 
unexplored angles; it tied in the war with the Turner thesis and 
gave a definite date to the birth of Manifest Destiny. Long out 
of print, it is a pleasure to welcome the volume back as one of 
a series of reprints proposed by the firm of Peter Smith. 

Pratt saw the war as a Western fight, and he examined the 
causes of the war from the point of view of the Northwest and 
the Southwest. He found himself puzzled by the support which 
the states south of Kentucky gave to the Northwestern demand 
for annexation of Canada, an acquisition which would have 
given dominance to the North long before the 1860's. “Why 
then,” he asked himself, ‘did the Southwest support the War?” 
His conclusion was that the South and the Southwest had plans to 
seize everything on their borders from Florida to all the Spanish 
possessions in North America. As Spain was an ally of Great 
Britain, war with Great Britain meant war with Spain. The two 
sections joined together; it is the study of their attempts and 
their failures that make this book so valuable. 

The Republican Party in 1812 was already beginning to feel 
a sectional rift between North and South. Each section was 
jealous of the other, but both sections wanted to benefit terri- 
torially. Pratt presents evidence that northern and southern 
Republicans came to a definite understanding: Canada for one 
group; Florida, at the very least, for the other. 

The administration, however, was more interested in obtain- 
ing Florida than Canada. When the northern Republicans made 
the discovery, they joined with the Federalists in opposing the 
annexation of Florida. The result was defeat and disaster on 
the northern frontier, where the United States barely held its 
own, and frustration on the southern frontier, where the south- 
ern expansionists actually took and held Florida for a year be- 
fore being forced to relinquish it. Yet the desire for land kindled 
by the War of 1812 remained a living force until it blossomed 
in 1830 as Manifest Destiny. “Where is it written in the book 
of fate,” asked the editor of the Nashville Clarion, April 28, 
1812, “that the American republic shall not stretch her limits 
from the Capes of the Chesapeake to Nootka Sound, from the 
Isthmus of Panama to Hudson Bay?” If that is not Manifest 
Destiny speaking, it is certainly an excellent imitation. 
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Pratt traces the activities of the expansionists, omitting other 
material such as the war on the sea and the campaigns along 
the eastern front. He is particularly interested in the attempts 
to obtain the Spanish provinces and the sectional politics that 
resulted in the failure of the Canadian campaigns and the 
Mathews putsch on Florida. He ends his book by tracing the 
gradual disillusionment of the frontiersmen and the realization 
that from their standpoint the War of 1812 was a failure, which 
not even the brilliant victory at New Orleans could assuage. Far 
from acquiring any territory, the administration was delighted 
to keep what they had when war ended. 

Pratt disagrees with Hacker and his school of land hunger to 
the extent that he puts the Indian menace first in the causes of 
Western motives, and he does not entirely prove his point in the 
opinion of this reviewer. 

He also ignores the deep humiliation of many of the seaboard 
states over the impressment of sailors and the interference of 
Great Britain in our affairs. The book is also handicapped by 
the lack of adequate maps, though an excellent bibliography 1s 
presented. These, though, are minor criticisms. The number of 
doctoral dissertations and other studies dealing with the expan- 
sionists of 1812 is a monument to this well-written book. 

ELMER FLACcus 
The University of Texas 


Franklin’s Correspondence with Catharine Ray Greene. By Wil- 
liam Greene Roelker (editor and annotator). Philadelphia 
(American Philosophical Society), 1939. Pp. ix+147. $3.00. 

Franklin's correspondence with Catharine (Ray) Greene be- 
gan, on his part, with the letter of March 4, 1755, and lasted 

thirty-four years almost to a day, ending on March a2, 1789. 

Shortly after meeting Catharine late in 1754 Franklin made a 

trip with her from Boston by way of Newport to the Ward farm 

near Westerly. An overnight stop in a tavern was made, and this, 
according to Roelker, caused the raising of eyebrows. He feels, 
however, that the correspondence amply proves that nothing un- 
toward occurred. In Franklin’s first letter are these words: “Your 
favors come mixed with snowy fleeces, which are pure as your 
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virgin innocence, ....” Many years later, Catharine wrote “I 
impute Great Part of the happiness of my life to the Pleasing 
lessons you gave on that Journey.” Catharine’s husband, Wil- 
liam Greene, who served Rhode Island as associate justice, chief 
justice, and governor, considered Franklin his true friend. He 
knew of his wife’s correspondence with him and encouraged 
it. Jane (Franklin) Mecom, beloved sister of Franklin, during 
the Revolutionary War lived for many months in the Greene 
home at Warwick, and she heartily approved her brother's friend- 
ship for Catharine. I am convinced that this friendship was one 
of those not commonly found in human relations, and all the 
more so between men and women. 

These valuable and interesting letters contain expressions of 
sentiment for Catharine and her family, philosophical reflec- 
tions, and practical information such as a formula for cheese. 
References to members of the family and relatives are detailed 
and are occasionally tedious to the reader. Many bits of his- 
torical information are found, but Franklin’s reticence in the 
matters requiring discretion is clearly seen. Catharine remarked 
in one letter sent to Passy that she did not know how to address 
her good friend. The letters also show the wisdom and catholicity 
of his interests and his growing stature reflected in the widening 
of his public services and in th affections of the people. Problems 
of the Revolutionary period, such as scarcity of money and mate- 
rials, difficulties in trade and the mail service, are revealed. Let- 
ters between Franklin and Mrs. Greene during his French min- 
istry are almost non-existent, caused doubtless as much by un- 
certainty of ocean passage as by Franklin’s preoccupation with 
his duties and social pleasures. 

Franklin had been Pennsylvania’s agent in England for years 
and at times also represented other colonies. He was accustomed 
to exert himself in the interests of many people. He enjoyed 
doing so. While serving as minister to France he was called upon 
to locate missing soldiers or sailors, to get release of or to give 
comfort to prisoners of war, to act as patron of students sent to 
France, to purchase supplies, and to attend to other numerous 
and diverse matters. He was always sympathetic and responsive. 

It is, indeed, appropriate for the American Philosophical So- 
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ciety, of which Franklin was a charter member, and, though in 

England, was elected the first president, to publish these letters. 

The editing and annotation, clearly a labor of love, of William 

Greene Roelker, a direct descendant of Catharine, are excellent. 
J. L. WALLER 


Texas Western College 


Progress and Power. By Carl Becker. New York (Alfred A. 
Knopf) , 1949. Pp. xlii+116. 

This little book is based on three lectures delivered by Carl 
Becker at Stanford University in 1935. The introduction, written 
by Professor Leo Gershoy, one of Becker’s favorite students and 
closest friends, is itself a good review of the book, as well as an 
appreciation of Becker’s philosophy and his worth as a teacher 
and scholar. Gershoy’s judgment is that this book is “one of 
Becker’s most provocative books and certainly one of his most 
beautifully written.” 

The nineteenth century social philosophers had formulated 
the doctrine of progress, but in view of the sweep of totalitarian 
dictatorships in the 1930's, Becker found it difficult to maintain 
his faith in this doctrine. He raised the question, “May we still 
believe in the progress of mankind? To answer this question he 
proposed to take a long, sweeping view of human history from 
Pithecanthropus erectus to Einstein, a period of 506,000 years 
which he divided into four subperiods. 

The first period lasted 450,000 years during which man made 
little progress because his instruments of power were limited to 
a few hand tools. The second period of 50,000 years saw man 
modifying his way of life by the use of fire and more diversified 
tools and learning to live in groups, thus starting his develop- 
ment as a political and social animal. The third period, roughly 
the first five thousand years of recorded history, saw the inven- 
tion of writing, the creation of great political structures, the 
modification of social organizations, and progress in the useful 
and fine arts. The implements of power that man had at ihe end 
of this period were the same as at the beginning. His most nota- 
ble efforts were devoted to creating more elaborate social struc- 
tures and to formulating philosophical or religious doctrines. 
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In the fourth period, a scant thousand years, new powers of 
unprecedented efficiency are discovered and instruments of pre- 
cision invented to master the outer world of nature. The meth- 
ods of science liberate the mind of man from fear of the gods. 
Men begin to dream of being emancipated from toil by the 
machine, but class conflicts and wars cause destitution in the 
midst of potential abundance. Man seems unable to establish a 
rational control of social relations. Yet it may not be too much 
to expect that human relations will be brought under control, 
perhaps at some remote time when the multiplication of instru- 
ments of power has come to an end. Thus Becker, who in the 
1930's had begun to doubt the idea of progress, seems to have 
convinced himself that, given time, man will “move forward to 
some good purpose, to some felicitous state.” 


C. T. Neu 
East Texas State Teachers College 


A Village That Chose Progress: Chan Kom Revisited. By Robert 
Redfield. Chicago (The University of Chicago Press) , 1950. 
Pp. xiv+187. $2.75. 

It is regrettable that we have so few books of this sort. Most 
social anthropologists, after spending a season or two in the 
field, think of their work as complete when they have produced 
a book, a monograph, or at least a series of papers on the com- 
munity or people they have studied. Even though many of these 
anthropologists are especially interested in problems of cultural 
change, they seldom go back in later years for a second study of 
the same group. Redfield is one of the very few who has. He first 
studied the progressive Maya Indian village of Chan Kom in 
1931. In 1948, seventeen years later, he went back to find out 
what happened to Chan Kom. His second study, the results of 
which are lucidly summarized in non-technical language in this 
small volume, has yielded a rich harvest of useful data on some 
of the phenomena of cultural change. Other social anthropol- 
ogists might do well to follow Redfield’s example. 

Chan Kom originated about 1880 as an isolated frontier farm- 
ing settlement in the forest of southeastern Yucatan. It was peo- 
pled by families from Maya villages to the north and east who 
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sought better economic opportunities and more personal free- 
dom. Like the North American pioneers, they were frugal, be- 
lieved strongly in the value of hard work, and in time came to 
regard increase of capital as an end in itself. Shortly after the 
Revolution of 1917 Chan Kom decided to transform itself from 
an Indian bush settlement into a full-fledged Spanish pueblo 
or town. This was a fateful decision, for Chan Kom had com- 
mitted itself to progress. This decision was soon to be followed 
by significant changes in its way of life. 

Today Chan Kom believes it has achieved its goal. Its success 
is due to able local leadership, aid from the revolutionary na- 
tional government, advice from North American scientists work- 
ing at nearby Chichen, plus hard work and a certain amount of 
good fortune. Recently Chan Kom has been rewarded by being 
chosen as a governmental administrative center, the head of a 
municipio. 

Physically Chan Kom has undergone striking change. Stone 
masonry houses have replaced many of the older thatched struc- 
tures. There is a plaza, around which are clustered important 
public buildings and the houses of leading families. Numerous 
modern gadgets are in evidence, and the old Maya costume is 
being replaced by European styles of clothing. The economy has 
also undergone extensive change. Milpa farming is still basic, 
but it is not so important or so productive as it once was. The 
livestock industry (cattle and hogs) has shown tremendous de- 
velopment. There are several locally owned stores, and special- 
ized handicrafts have shown a rapid growth. Wealth has accu- 
mulated and individual property rights are emphasized over 
communal property rights. A number of men buy and sell live- 
stock and corn for profit; the people are price conscious; loans 
are made at interest; in short, Chan Kom is becoming a capitalist 
society, though no social classes can yet be distinguished. 

These are the things that the people of Chan Kom wanted— 
the material benefits of civilization. They wanted to live more 
like the people of the cities. But this progress has been achieved 
at a cost which is only now beginning to be realized by the 
people of Chan Kom. The young people are coming to have a 
different view of what constitutes the good life. The social organ- 
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ization, the pagan-Catholic religion, and the traditional morality 
have not been greatly affected, but Redfield points to inevitable 
changes which are just around the corner. The older leaders, 
those who helped to bring Chan Kom to its present status, now 
feel insecure. They are returning to the certainties of the old 
way of life, trying to escape the consequences of the changes 
they set in motion. There is no turning back, however, for 
Chan Kom is losing its old folk culture and has entered the main 
stream of modern urban culture. 


T. N. CAMPBELL 
The University of Texas 
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Western Civilization: A Political, Social, and Cultural History. 
By john J. Van Nostrand and Paul Schaeffer. New York (D. Van 
Nostrand Company), 1949. Volume I, $4.75. 

The above book is based on an earlier work, European His- 
tory: A Political, Social and Cultural History, by J. W. Thomp- 
son, F. C. Palm, and J. J. Van Nostrand, D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany, Inc., 1939. 

As the title implies, this book is a study of the growth of the 
civilization of Western Europe from its beginning to the end of 
the religious wars of the seventeenth century. This division is 
similar to that of other two-volume texts on the same subject. 

Chronologically, the book is divided into three main sections: 
(1) the Ancient period (192 pages); (2) the Medieval period 
(231 pages); and (3) the Renaissance, Reformation, Counter- 
Reformation, and Religious Wars (88 pages). The treatment is 
chronological in the Ancient period; thereafter it tends to become 
topical. Marginal notes in the text serve as an outline of the ma- 
terial, and a brief bibliography at the end of each chapter is 
useful for the student who desires to read further. 

“Our aims,” state the authors, “have been to present ... the 
development of societies in the fewest possible words. Within 
this limit, we have endeavored to include all phases of human 
activity. The permanent factors and lasting achievements have 
been stressed.” The emphasis is on the cultural and the institu- 
tional rather than on the political. The book is written in a 
style that is easy to comprehend. In some respects, it is more 
literary than scholarly. It would therefore be valuable for the 
reader who desires a general introduction to the subject. 

Mary KATHERINE DICKSON 
The University of Texas 


The ‘Texas State Historical Association has received from the 
Virginia State Library a volume entitled Virgina’s State Gov- 
ernment during the Second World War: Its Constitutional, Leg- 
islative and Administrative Adaptations, 1942-1945, by Francis 
Howard Heller. 
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In the foreword it is stated that ‘‘the author, a political scien- 
tist, has made an analytical portrait of institutional changes un- 
der wartime pressure.” It is the story of the impact of the war 
on the existing state governmental institutions. Several studies 
on the record of Virginia in the last war are in progress since 
the summer of 1946 under the supervision of the World War II 
History Division of the Virginia State Library. 

War is waged as a nation. State governments within the na- 
tional framework are supposed to carry on the normal functions 
within their province but that is not always possible because of 
the national needs. A study of the changes necessary in the state 
government seems very worthwhile as a part of the complete 
story of the war. 


The Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad Company de- 
posited in the Newberry Library in 1943 the bulk of its nine- 
teenth century central office and land office records for the period 
from 1850 to 1901. Elizabeth Coleman Jackson and Carolyn 
Curtis have compiled a Guide to these archives, a copy of which 
the Association received recently. 

The introduction states that “this Guide is intended to serve 
two purposes: It is a catalog, the only one that exists, to the 
more than a million letters, some 1500 bundles of miscellaneous 
materials, and about 2000 bound volumes of ledgers, accounts 
and operating books .._, and being considerably more detailed 
than a catalog and with a substantial index, it can be called a 
Guide which roughly indicates for the student in what bundle 
or volume he may reasonably expect to find a particular docu- 
ment.” It is not a calendar of the collection. 

According to the accompanying letter, copies of this Guide 
as long as the supply lasts can be obtained upon application to 
the Newberry Library, Chicago. 

The Guide follows, it is stated, the practices set up by Charles 
M. Andrews in his Guide to the Materials for American History 
to 1783 in the Public Records Office of Great Britain. 


The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission has 
published Guide to the Published Archives of Pennsylvania cov- 
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ering the 138 volumes of Colonial Records and Pennsylvania 
Archives, Series I-[X, compiled by Henry Howard Eddy. 

The Guide consists of an alphabetical finding list of the 
Series I-[X and an index to maps, portraits, and other illustrative 
materials in the Ten Series. 

Properly there are ten series. The explanation is that Series 
I-IX began in 1838 with Volume I of the Pennsylvania Archives 
and continue from that date. Before the Revolutionary War Ben- 
jamin Franklin had begun a History of the Publication of Colonial 
Records. There are six volumes, beginning in 1754 and termi- 
nating in 1776, entitled Votes and Proceedings of the House of 
Representatives of the Province of Pennsylvania. These are in- 
cluded and make the Ten Series. 


H. TuLtis 
The University of Texas 
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Contributors 


HERBERT GAMBRELL, “The Eugene C. Barker Texas History 
Center,” is a vice-president of the Texas State Historical Associa- 
tion, director of the Dallas Historical Society, and professor of 
history at Southern Methodist University. Dr. Gambrell has writ- 
ten biographies of two presidents of the Republic of Texas— 
Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar, Troubadour and Crusader and 
Anson Jones, the Last President of Texas—and co-authored A 
Political and Social History of Texas. Historical articles by him 
have appeared in Reader’s Digest and the Southwest Review. 


EuGENE C. Barker, “To Whom Credit is Due,” has become 
recognized, through a half century’s collection and preservation 
of facts, as Texas’ outstanding historian. Dr. Barker, a distin- 
guished professor of history at the University of Texas, first came 
to the University as a freshman in 1895; four years later, he 
became a tutor in history. Twenty-five years of research went into 
his definitive biography of the founder of Texas, The Life of 
Stephen F. Austin. Among his other works are Mexico and Texas, 
Readings in Texas History, The Father of Texas, and Growth of 
a Nation. He edited The Austin Papers, 1765-1836, and was a 
co-editor of eight volumes of The Writings of Sam Houston. For 
twenty-seven years he was editor of the Southwestern Historical 


Quarterly. 


Roy C. Lepsetrer, ‘Frank Reaugh—Painter of Longhorn Cat- 
tle,” is an attorney for the Magnolia Petroleum Company and a 
trustee of the Frank Reaugh Collection of paintings. A graduate 
of the University of ‘Texas, Mr. Ledbetter has been president of 
the Bar Association of Dallas and a member of the House of 
Delegates of the American Bar Association. From 1938 to 1945 
he taught in the evening Law School of Southern Methodist 
University. He is a former editor of Dallas Bar Speaks. 


W. Winkter, “The Vandale Collection of ‘Texana,’ is 
bibliographer in the University of Texas Library. One of the 
greatest living authorities on “lexas books, he edited Check List 
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Contributors 141 


of Texas Imprints, 1846-1860, which was published by the Asso- 
ciation in 1949. Mr. Winkler was associate editor of the Quarterly 
during most of the time of Dr. Barker's editorship. 


HERBERT FLETCHER, “Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Tex- 
iana,” is a Houston bookseller who has been a connoisseur of 
Texana along with other bookish interests. He is probably best 
known as the top hand of the Anson Jones Press which has pub- 
lished extensively in the Texas history field. Further he is a free 
lance writer, a raconteur of note, and vice-president of the Harris 
County Historical Society. 
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Romance 

Early-Day Drama 
Civil War Episodes 
Frontier Outlawry 


Graphic Account of 
the Devastating Flood 


Price $2.00 


* 


A STAR-STUDDED 
BOOK OF TEXANA 


The Story of 


Old Indianola 


Told in this 
Thrilling New Novelette 


By Lois Lucille Gray 


Frontier seaport where any- 
thing could happen—and did! 


OLD INDIANOLA is a fast- 
moving, plausible story of what 
actually could have happened in 
this historic old frontier seaport in 
the mid-eighties. 


Due to the author’s research, 
the story follows the history of 
Old Indianola with remarkable 
accuracy. This fact gives the book 
its real value, aside from the ab- 
sorbing love story. 


The adventures of Letha, the 
immigrant girl, will intrigue you 
as her story unfolds. During all 
the vicissitudes of her life, Letha 
never forgets her first love who 
went away to sea. 


The coming and going of the 
ships to sea; the story of the cam- 
els which came to Texas; slavery 
days; the brawling rogues of the 
early West; the wagon trains; In- 
dian depredations; the plague; 
Civil War incidents; and many oth- 
er events fill the pages with excit- 
ing movement. 


The author rises to the heights 
of good writing especially in de- 
scribing the catastrophic flood 
which destroyed the town. The 
breath-taking drama of Letha’s 
experiences during the flood will 
captivate the reader. 


There is never a dull moment in 
the whole book. 


Published by THE NAYLOR COMPANY 


Texas’ Own Publishers 


SAN ANTONIO 
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The Journal of Southern History 


A quarterly review devoted to the encouragement 
and promotion of interest and research in the history 
of the South. 

The Journal of Southern History is the official organ 
of the Southern Historical Association. j 

BOARD OF EDITORS 
J. HAROLD EASTERBY Cc. VANN WOODWARD 


a South Carolina Historical Johns Hopkins University 
Commission 
CHRISTOPHER CRITTENDEN T. HARRY WILLIAMS 
North ep | — of Louisiana State University 
Archives an istory 
NANNIE MAY TILLEY HENRY L. SWINT 
East Texas State College Vanderbilt University 
CARL BRIDENBAUGH 
Institute of Early American RUPERT B. VANCE 
History and Culture University of North Carolina 


Managing Editor: THOMAS D. CLARK, University of Kentucky 


The February, 1950, issue contains the following: 


The Provincial South. By Lester J. Cappon............... 5 
An Appraisal of Fifteen Years of the Journal of Southern 
History, 1935-1949. By David M. Potter.............. 25 
Paths to the Past: The Presidential Addresses of the South- 
ern Historical Association. By H. C. Nixon............ 33 
The Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Southern Historical 
Association. By C. Vann Woodward..............+005 40 
Annual Report of the Secretary-Treasurer. By J. Carlyle 
Notes and Documents 
Research Possibilities in Southern History............ 52 
Letters of John C. Calhoun to Patrick Noble, 1812-1837. 
Edited by Alice Noble Waring..............ceee0. 64 
Mrs. Jefferson Davis at Fortress Monroe, Virginia. 
Edited by Arthur Marvin Shaw................... 73 


Complete files of Volumes I to XV are available at $4.00 
ae ee, or individual numbers may be obtained at $1.00 
each. 


For editorial correspondence: The Managing Editor, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 


a For membership to the Association ($4.00 per year, including a 
subscription to the Journal) : J. Carlyle Sitterson, Secretary- 
Treasurer, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 
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VANGUARD 


Parade of Progress 


At the vanguard of the Texas parade of progress are its 


banks, whose financing and wise counselling have been basic 


factors in the march of business and industry. 


As one of the leading banks in the Southwest, the First 
National Bank in Dallas has helped materially in the growth 
and progress of Dallas and the Southwest. Its broad resources, 
modern facilities and wide experience are ready to help in 


building soundly for today...and for a greater tomorrow. 


First National Bank 


Gm D alll reverat verosit INSURANCE CORPORATION 
DALLAS CLEARING HOUSE MEMBERSHIP No. 1 
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Created by the Legislature of the State of Texas in 
19138, to assure the proper administration of the work- 
men’s compensation law—the Texas Employers’ In- 
surance Association has both contributed to and pros- 
pered with the growth of Texas Industry. 


Though a separate body corporate free of state con- 
trol, the officers and directors of the Association are 
ever mindful of the intent of its creation—to render 
to Texas employers of labor. 


.. Service .. Security .. Savings 


TEXAS EMPLOYERS INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
DALLAS 


Homer R. Mitchell A. F. Allen 
Chairman of the Board President 
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Homer R. Mitchell A. F. Allen 
Chairman of the Board President 


A Legal Reserve Stock Company, writ- 
ing participating policies on Fire, Au- 
tomobile, Inland Marine and General 
Liability lines. Company Branch of- 
fices in 19 Texas Cities. 


EMPLOYERS CASUALTY COMPANY 


DALLAS 
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* Strong Capital 
* Friendly Services 
* Helpful Facilities 
* Desire to Serve 


Repustic Nationa Bank 
of DALLAS 


CAPITAL and SURPLUS $25,000,000 tran §... LARGEST IN THE SOUTH 
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Have 


You 
Read 


PAUL BOLTON: 
DALLAS MORNING NEWS: 


RAYMOND BROOKS: 


The 
Bills 


by Rep. Rae Files Still 


THE BOOK THAT EVERYONE 
IS TALKING ABOUT 


“As hard-hitting and as outspoken 

as any you'll find on the ways of 

legislating . . . practically a must 
. easy reading for anybody.” 


“Highlight of the book is a chapter 
on Propaganda and Pressure .. . 
involved in the legislative fight over 
Gilmer-Aikin laws.” 


“It is a stirring story of the biggest 
legislative fight and one of the ma- 
jor legislative achievements of all 
time.” 


GET YOUR COPY TODAY AT YOUR 
FAVORITE BOOKSTORE $2.50 


THE STECK COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS e AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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secossize by 


experts everywhere as the world’s 
finest motor oil for automobiles, 


now is also available for— 


Motor Boats 
Aeroplanes 
Diesel Engines 


This oil refined by the Alchlor 
method is Gulf’s superior lubri- 
cant for today’s fine engines. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 


HOUSTON DIVISION 
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TWO NEW ASSOCIATION ITEMS 
JUST OFF THE PRESS: 


Comulative Index 


to 
The Southwestern Historical Quarterly 


Volumes I-XL—July 1897-April 1937 


A valuable ready-reference tool to 
forty years of productive research 
in Texas and Southwestern History. 


Price (buckram)....$12.50 


Migration Into Kast Texas, 1835-1360 


By Barnes F. Lathrop 


Associate Professor of History, 
University of Texas 


Price 
$3.50 
2.00 


Texas State Historical Association 


Box 2131 University Station 
Austin, Texas 
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SADDLEBAG PRIEST OF 
THE NUECES 


BY 
SISTER MARY XAVIER, 1.W.B.S. 


The life story of a trail blazer of the Southwest, who labored 
among the scattered settlements of the Nueces from Fort 
Stockton and Fort Davis to Corpus Christi for almost sixty 
years. ... The human story of the Nueces country. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY— 
$3.00 POSTPAID 


VON BOECKMANN-JONES COMPANY 


110 EAST NINTH ST.— AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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A Partnership that 
grows with the years... 


Operating in Texas exclusively, 
Southwestern Life has been a grow- 
ing Texas institution for more than 
46 years. Since 1903, the confidence 
and good will of thousands of Texans 
have made possible this steady 
growth. As Southwestern Life started 
the year 1950, it had assets of $200,- 
132,922.31 and insurance of $761,- 
644,019 on the lives of more than 
255,000 policyowners. 


WOME OFFICE © DALLAS 
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MEER 


Wherever you drive in the great Southwest you 


will find neighborly hospitality and dependable 


service cheerfully rendered at the Sign of the 


Flying Red Horse.. 
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NOW READY 


Texas and Its Revolution 


by 
Dr. Frederic Leclere 


{ Written in 1840 after two years’ sojourn in the 
Republic of Texas, the distinguished physician- 
author, guest and confidante of Mirabeau B. La- 
mar, speaks freely. Almost too freely. 


=< 


Translated by James L. Shepherd of the Depart- 
ment of French, Baylor University. 


" This important and excessively rare item is now 
available for the first time in book form, in 
English. 


The famous map is reproduced exactly, even 
being hand coloured. 


500 copies only, $10 each 


HERBERT FLETCHER 


THE ANSON JONES PRESS : 
HOUSTON TEXAS 
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The Texas State Historical Association 
proudly announces 
A valuable Texana item 


A Check List of Texas Imprints, 1846-1860 


Edited by E. W. WINKLER 
Bibliographer, University of Texas Library 


First of the check list 

volumes of Texas imprints— | 
newspapers, books, broadsides, | 
pamphlets—indispensable | 
to the collector of Texana. 
A compilation from libraries | 


throughout the United States. 
$12.50 


Box 2131 University Station, Austin 12, Texas 
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The Texas Petroleum Industry Is 


A GOOD CITIZEN 


It carries 61.2 per cent of the state bus- 
iness and property tax load for state 
government costs. 


% It pays more thar 30 per cent of the 
education bill in Texas. 


% It provides a living for one out of every 
eight Texans. 


% It provides one-fourth of Texas’ annual 
income. 


TEXAS MID-CONTINENT OIL & GAS 
ASSOCIATION 


Research and Service Organization of Texas Oil and 
Gas Operators 
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direct: action. 


©-Graduation is. neither the: 

wend ‘periad.. Rather, it is another step. forward. The. - 
2ydung manor woman, entering the. business world, ‘will do well to 
Gistart early witha Planned Program: ‘of lfisuranice — established atan 


“age when rates are'low.and physical health i 


“Your SOUTHLAND LIFE Representative is experily 
itrained to provide wise counsel con- 


scerning all phases of insurance ~~ 
‘Life, Accident, Health, and Group, 


‘Call him today ;. . he is com- 

petent to offer you expert counsel 
based on wide experience. 
Assure your children the advan- 


tages of a College Education, URANCE 
W. McCORD, President™ 


“LIFE ACCIDENT e HEALTH” 
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" Only the best motor oil 
enough for 
my new car. 


use Humble 
Extra” 


@ Change to the oil 
that users recommend; 
drain and refill with 
Esso Extra Motor Oil 
at any Humble sign. 


MOTOR OIL 
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(The Friendly Bank) 
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TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Founded 1897 


HAS FOR ITS OBJECT the discovery, collection, 
preservation and publication of historical 
material relating to Texas and the Southwest. 


HAS PUBLISHED more than fifty volumes of the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, which to- 
day constitutes the best single collection of his- 
torical material on Texas. 


GIVES ITS MEMBERS the Quarterly free. 


HAS COOPERATED with the Library of the 
University of Texas in securing its collection 
of Texana, which is the most complete in the 
state. 


DESIRES TO DOUBLE its membership in order 


to increase its usefulness and service to the 
state. 


WISHES TO PLACE a complete file of the 
Quarterly in every High School and City 
Library in Texas. Inquiries as to prices 
invited. 


MAY WE ASK that every member co-operate to 
achieve these aims of the Association by 
securing at least one new member this year. 
Dues are only $5.00 per year. 


MAY WE ASK that members urge High School 
authorities to obtain the Quarterly. 


Address 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Box 2131, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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THE QUARTERLY 


OF THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that almost all 
back volumes of the QUARTERLY may now be purchased. 
Many numbers in the first twenty volumes have been 
reprinted, and some of the originals are still available. 


Volumes I through XX (with the exception of Volumes 
II-VI which are OP) may be had for the following prices: 
$8.50 per volume unbound; 


$10.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$2.50 per single number. 


All the remaining volumes (Volumes XXI through 
the present number, except Volume XLIII which is OP) 
may be had for: 


$5.50 per volume unbound; 
$8.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$2.00 per single number. 


The Association will undertake to have loose numbers 
bound for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 
All quotations subject to prior sale; prices subject to 
change without notice. 


ADDRESS 
THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
AUSTIN 12, TEXAS 
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